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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. | 
The Siller Gun; @ Poem'in Five Cantos., “By 
John “Mayne. 12moi pp. 256. London, 
1836, Cadell ; Edinburgh, Blackwood: 
Tove the yh ‘of the expense’ of pub. 
lishing this volume is‘rendered less onerons by | 
the subscription of a list highly honourable to 
the poet and to: the feelings of the individuals 
whose names it exhibits; we trust. that’ his 
reward will be far more abundantly supplied | 
by a public which can estimate native talent; 
and is prone to shew its sense of personal merit | 
‘gs well as its gratitude for the pure delights 
whith Genius diffuses on all around. © Emi- | 
nently does Mr. Mayne deserve'the sympathies 
and patronage of his country, and especially | 
of every Sco’ m and every lover of the na- 
tural, the characteristic, and the descriptive in 
poetry. He is'now an old and gray man, 
fresh in. the: winter -of his -years;- his 
life has been devoted to literary pursuits— and 
who has,eyér bécome ‘rich in that ‘course ‘of 
vitissitudey and disappointments ?—~— and we 
firmly believe that he not‘ only never penned 
a line which, in’ dying, ‘he would ‘wish ta 
blot; bat that he never wrote a line; the 
/ , tendency of which:was not to afford inndcent 
/  gmusement, or to improve and ‘increase the 
; beppinions of, mankind... 4 
‘ Wlitary testimon: one who has long been 
: esteemed the bard ;~no 
r known him, but wil)'think 
the eulogy ely too cold, and inferior to his 
deserts. Butsin ‘endeavouring to. éxsend this 
sentiment, aid to enlist the general’voice and 
hand to be on the same side,» it ig rather our 
line of daty to appeal to Mr. Mayne’s pro- 
ductions than to «speak of our Swn ‘private 
opinion of him and them. : 
The poem of the ‘ Siller Gun ” refers to so 
remote a date as the year 1777, wlien one of 
e contests for this prize took place at Dum- 


The gun itself isa‘ small silver tube, like the 
barrel of a pistol, but derives great importance 
from its being the gift of James the Sixth, that 
monarch having 


acquainted ‘with 
person who ‘has 


ordained it as a prize to the |M 


best marksman among the corporations of Dum- 
fries. The contest was, by royal authority, 
licensed to take every year; but, in con-} 
‘sequence of the trouble and éxpense attending 
it, the custom has not been so frequently ob. 
served. ‘Whenever the festival was appointed, 
the fourth of June, during the long reign of 
George the Third, was invariably chosen far 
that purpose, being his majesty’s birth-dar. 
The institution itself may be regarded as a mi- 
morial of the Waponshaw, or shewing of arns, 
the shooting at butts and bow-marks, and otler 
military and gymnastic > introduced by 
Our ancestors, to k ive, by competifon 
_ and prizes, the ial ardour and heroic sprit 
ofthe people. In archery, the usual pri® to 
|» the best shooter was a silver arrow. At Ium- 
- fries the contest was tran to fire-arns.”” 


has not been excelled even by the best of the 
same class of composition ‘in ‘which Scotland is 
so rich from the pens’ of her kings. and most 
famous poets. But, besides admirable descrip- 
tion, the poem is adorned with stich touches of 
nature, and such moral reflections, as come 
home to every heart and head; and stamp 
the author to be among those.whom future 
times will remember, and of whom his own 
times ought to be proud. In these latter points 
of view his personal allusions appear to us to be 
extremely affecting.. The first canto concludes 
with a stanza beautifully apostrophising his 
native Nithsdale : — 
*« Lang may the bonny bairns recline 
On Plenty’s bosom, saft and kind ! 
And, O !may I, ere life shall dwine* 
To its last scene, 
Return, and a’ my sorrows tinet 
At hame again !” 

A youth spent in the poetical enjoyment of 
the somewhere wild and bold and elsewhere 
exquisite pastoral scenery of the “ land of 
the mountain and the flood,” and succeeded by 
the drudgery of a literary career in busy and 
distracting London, is apt, indeed, to generate 
in overwhelming force that wish to retarh, so 
common to the native of Scotland, and lay his 
bones beside the bones of his ancestors. It ig 
an entertaining subject for jest to talk of the 

ofthe north~ Hiding their way tenth, 
and losing every desire to “gang back again’;” 
and Scotsmen have usnally sense enougli ‘to 
enjoy and laugh at the joke. But every true 
man among them knows it to be inconsistent 
with his national feeling; and that the same 
feeling which is stated to make Scotsman friend 
to Scotsman all over the world, could not co- 
exist without that love of country, as strongly 
implanted ‘in his bosom, which should cause 
him to look as in a vision upon the happy hours 
of his childhood and youth, and long to revisit 
scenes so lovely and so dearly beloved. In 
fact, both sentiments are derived from the 
same spring — he who loves his conntry must 
love his countrymen; he who loves his coun, 
pttymen must love his country; and he who 
loves not both can love neither. What are 
tr. Mayne’s retrospective recollections? They 
speak in accents of tender regard the language 
of tens of thousands of Scottish hearts spread 
over the wide world. 


«« Behold, far hence, in sylvan charms, 
Cots, country-seats, kirk-towns, and farms! 
Hills, circling wide, wi’ sheep in swarms; 

And mould’ring tow’rs, . 
Famous, langsyne, for chiefs in arms, 
And potent pow’rs ! pO 
Imbower’d around, how'sweet'to spy 
Corn-r — orchards lie! 
> W 


Dunmfi te itine 
And Criffel-hill 
Amang the-c’ ! 
Lo! glitt’ring onwWard-to the sea, 
The stream that gave.the Muse to me! 
Pure stream, on whiase’ banks, wi’ glee, 
* 


Tied Ipdife’s sweet res 

Bre Gare ca bo rp 
O! though it’s mony a :. 

Since, fa"o’ care, sod scant o meee 








“The festival of 1777 {a painted by Mr. 
> Mayne with a degree of graphic truth, fhich| 


| : 


was born!” 
}. Lose. 


"> w Dwindle, fade away, 


Teft thy banks, sweet’ Nith, éaé dear, 
This heart o’ mine , 
it. whene’er I think or hear 
Ot thee, or thine! 
In seed- , when thy farmers saw, 
In simmer,’ When thy roses blaw ; 
In harv oF in frost and'snaw, 
winter low’rs, 
My heart and mind are with ye a’— 
Forever your's!” CV ne 

And again, in. yet more poétic vein, like the 

Harp of Moore,* in later song. 
«* And shou’d the Fates, till death ensue, 
Detain me still, sweet Nith! ‘frae you, 
O! if, frae yon bright realms, anew, 
e state o’ bliss, 
Departed spirits may review 
A warld like this. ; 
Then, when Dumfries, thy Siller Gun, 
In future times, is lost and won, . 
The spirit o’ the bard; thy’son; 
Shall ‘hover near, , 
An# flighter, till the day be‘done, 
Round scenes sae‘ dear!” 

We have hitherto directed ourselves rather 
to a distinct. portion of the verse which bears 
upon the author’s personal feelings, than to its 
general charactér, to which, however, we would 


Lowps 





now beg leave to point our‘reader’s attention, 
for it exhibits traits of great excellence in the 
order to which the. Sil/er, Gun belongs, as a 


| picture of manners and popular nationalities. 


The Trades ‘are to march te-the scene of action 


, { Between the Jast‘and:this occasion, 
» unco lang, seem’d thie vacation, 
‘To him wha wooes sweet recreation 


For be it understood that few Scotch festivals 


of fuddling:— 
**O! weel ken they wha loo their chappin, 
Drink maks the auldest.swack and strappin; 
Gars Care forget the ills that happen— 
he blate look spruce— . 
And ev’n the thowless cock their tappin 
And craw fu’ croose!” Y = 
The pride taken by the females in those they 
loved is sweetly painted :— Ft 
«¢ Frae the Freer’s Vennel, and throug) igh 
Care seem’d to’ve bid Denice ation ! : 
Housewives forgat to bake, or brew, : 
a ‘d the while, 
To view t riends, a’ 
In warlike style! 7 
Py eg 
's wife was there a H 
And, as, wi’ joy, her sides sheiprest, 
g ny mony mae, . 
er exultation was exprest 
In words like thae: 
* Wow! but it maks ane’s heart 


E’en now, our Habby 


meeker maiden’s part, 
Deep sighs — ere Pears 
Deep sighs, the language hear! 
‘eWill aft reteal . 
A flame whilk a’ the gloss of art 
Can ne'er conceal ! 


The ludicrous account of the firing at the 
mark’ isa sweetly inkrodused_ and iil 





pte in the sob, Whe in denh sal ean Pcie 


# 


ue 


ever took place without a considerable quantity © © 


t 
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contrasted by a description of one of the min- 
strels, who were displaying their art on the 
occasion: the whole is a fair specimen of the 
poem :— 

«* But wha’s he lilting in the rear, 

Sae saft, sae tunefu’ and sae clear? 

It’s a to the Muses dear, 

hase modest merit 

Was sae represt for want o’ gear, 
Care crush’d his spirit ! 

Aft, when the waits were playing by, 

I've mark’d his viol with a sigh, ; 

Soothing lorn lovers, where they lie, 
To visions sweet— 

Saft as a mither’s lullaby, 

: When babies greet! 

« The bonny Bush abune Traquair,’ 

And ¢ Mary Scott, of Yarrow, fair;’ 

« Tweedside,’ and ‘ O! I wish I were 
Where Helen lies !’ 

He play’d in tones that suit despair, 
When beauty dies ! 

But, ’twere owr lang to reckon a’ 

The strains he play’d, sae saft and slaw— 
Strains o’ the minstrels, now awa, 
Sweetest and last 
Memorials, like our Waponshaw, 
Of ages past ! 

By this time, now, wi’ mony a dunder, 
Auld guns were brattling aff like thunder: 
Three parts o’ whilk in ilka hunder, 

Did sae recoil, 
That collar-bones gat mony a lunder, 
In this turmoil! 
Wide o’ the mark, as if to scar us, 
The bullets ripp’d the swaird like harrows; 
And, fright’ning a’ the craws and sparrows 
About . 
Ramrods were fleeing thick as arrows 
At Chevy Chace! 

Yet still, as through the tents we steer, 
Unmov’d the festive groups appear: 

Lads oxter lasses, without fear, 
Or dance like wud ; 
Blithe, ys the guns gaed aff sae queer, 
‘0 


hear the thud! 

* . ° * 
Sic shaking hands, and kind inquiries, 
*Tween Uncle Johns, and Aunty Maries ! 
Grave dames, in a’ their nice feegaries, 

And ancient beaus, 
Se singing, like Canaries— 
t 


he and jocose! 
Croose as a cock in his ain a. 
Wha shou’d be there but Hinny Davy? 
« The Gee,’ and ‘ Fare ye weel, Killavy,’ 
He sang sae sweet, 
His friends, though knuckle-deep in gravy, 
Forgat to eat!” 

With this we shall conclude, and merely add, 
that the poet, both in the verse and prose, takes 
occasion to pay just tribute to the characters of 
several of his compatriots and friends; and, 
among the rest, to one most deserving of such 
an honour, namely, the worthy Sir James 
Shaw, whose whole life has reflected a lustre 
on his native land, much as it may boast of the 
integrity and benevolence which adorns many 
of its sons both in higher and lower walks of 
society; and that some other compositions 
render this volume highly worthy of a niche iu 
every book collection and library, 





Memoirs of the Prince of the Peace (Don Manuel 
Godoy). Translated under the superintend. 
ence of his Highness, from the original Manu- 
script. By Lieut.-Col. J. G. D’Esmenard. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. London, 1836. 
Bentley. 

“ BET TER late than never,” says the proverb ; 

but when we receive works of this kind at a 

very late hour, we are disposed to reverse the 

adage, and exclaim, “ Better never than so 
late.” It puts it utterly Out of our power to 
form any opinion of the publication wherewith 
to accompany our first notice of it ; and yet, 
being unwilling not to bring interesting no- 
velties immediately under the cognisance of the 
readers of the Literary Gazette, we are induced 
to offer the results of our hasty impressions, 
and at all events introduce the stranger to their 
acquaintance. In the present instance, we may 





safely say that it was impossible for any au- 
thentic autobiography of the Prince of the 
Peace to be otherwise than politically and na- 
tionally important. He played a strange and 
grand part in one of the most remarkable 
revolutions of our remarkable age ; and what- 
ever he says must, whether for agreement or 
contradiction, belong to History. Such are the 
general scope and bearing of this book; and 
we hasten to present its author to the English 
public. 

*¢ Don Manuel de Godoy, Duke de 1’ Alcudia, 
Count d@’Evoramonte, Prince of the Peace, must 
be numbered amongst the distinguished cha- 
racters of the age. In 1784, when only seven- 
teen years old, and a mere life-guardsman, he 
was soon promoted to superior ranks : a general 
officer in 1791; a grandee of Spain, closely 
allied to the royal family by his marriage with 
a princess of Bourbon ; the head of all state 
councils and public establishments; adorned 
with every decoration awarded to merit, to 
favour, or to high birth; envied, courted, 
calumniated, and proscribed, his career runs 
through a long period fertile in revolutions. 
None have watched more closely — none from 
a more elevated sphere—the inward or outward 
springs which set the imposing and ancient 
monarchy of Spain in motion.” 

The translator then assigns the following 
reasons for the publishing of these revelations : 

“ It behoved him to render to his native 
country, and to public opinion, an account of 
what he has done, of what has come to his 
knowledge, of what has fallen under his observ- 
ation: the time has arrived for his acquitting 
this debt; he has, accordingly, written the 
memoirs of his life. The First Part contains 
an account of his private and public life from 
1784 to 1800. As prime minister of Spain 
during a period of six years (from 1792 to 1798), 
he directed the affairs of the kingdom, made 
war and with France, repelled the 
attempted inroads of jacobinical principles and 
the political tyranny of England: the struggle 
was a long and an arduous one, but it was 
maintained with equal skill and success. In the 
Second Part, the Prince of the Peace, who was 
appointed generalissimo in 1801, and high ad- 
miral in 1806, relates the share he again took 
in the civil, political, and military administration 
of his country. In 1807, the dark intrigues of 
a few court servants and of a priest bring about 
a double conspiracy. During the night of the 
17th of March 1808, the palace is besieged by 
rebels: Charles IV., surrounded by cowards, 
and insulted by factious men, exclaims in the 
depth of his anguish, ‘And you, also, my son !’ 
The Prince of the Peace is thrown into a dun- 
geon, from whence he is rescued by French 
bayonets, and conducted to Bayonne, where the 
king and queen of Spain have likewise been en- 
trapped into Napoleon’s protection. After the 
sentence which, like the lion in the fable, this 
self-constituted umpire passed upon these illus- 
trious litigants, the Prince of the Peace follows 
his dethroned king, first to Marseilles, and 
afterwards to Rome. The Emperor of the 
French has proved wanting in generosity to- 
wards the victirns of his baffled ambition. Fer- 
dinand VII. reascends the throne in 1814. 
Grief, rather than length of years, abridges 
the painful existence of Maria Louisa and of 
Charles IV.— their deaths occurred in 1819. 
The Prince of the Peace alone remains a soli- 
tary being; he comes in 1830 to take shelter 
amidst the crowd of Paris. 

He, in continuation, assures us : — 

“The second part is richly stored with facts, 
and reveals many interesting occurrences. The 


original memoirs in Spanish, and my transla. 
tion of them, appear in separate works at one 
and the same time. An English translation jx 
likewise preparing in London. With respect 
to my own version, I have closely adhered to 
the text; for the Castilian is a proud and 
pompous language, and rejects all foreign orna. 
ments. The literary talents of the Prince of 
the Peace have been as unfairly depreciated as 
all his actions: this was consistent with the 
original aim and object of his enemies. The 
perusal of the work cannot fail to dispel many 
prejudices; and I can avouch for his having 
composed, and drawn it up, I might say, under 
= 4 own eyes. The original manuscript is 
wholly in his handwriting ; the copy confided 
to the press has been revised, corrected, com. 
pared by himself; his flourish at the end of 
each page, and his signature at the end of each 
chapter, attest its authenticity.” 

He adds the subjoined, not very explanatory 
or satisfactory, glance, at the source of the 
Prince's early elevation and long enjoyment of 
the highest power : — 

“ The rapid elevation of the Prince of the 
Peace, nearly fifty yearsago, could not but afford 
matter for the lively gossiping of the ladies of 
the palace, the gentlemen of the bedehamber, the 
usual attendants upon the court, and the suitors 
for places, so eager to find out in what direction 
blows the court favour. All posthumous re- 
search on the subject would be superfluous at 
the present day. Young, well educated, gifted 





with playful wit, and a handsomecountenance ; 
brought by the very nature of his daily service 
in constant contact with the royal family ; Don 
Manuel de Godoy attracted Maria Louisa’s 
notice. But the favour of Charles IV. so hap. 
pily coincided with the kindness of his consort, 
that it never was well ascertained which of 
them formed the first attachment, or evinced 
the greatest affection for the young life-guards. 
man. This august and twofold sympathy has 
acquired historical renown: it never expe- 
rienced any interruption ; death alone sepa- 
rated from him Maria Louisa and Charles IV.: 
a friendship so constant and so uncommon is 
ennobled by thirty-six years of reciprocal fide. 
lity. Detraction has had its day: there is a 
prescription even to envy, which usually res- 
pects misfortune, and pursnes not beyond the 
grave.” 

Upon the latter curious and delicate point, 
when the Prince comes to speak out of his own 
mouth, he is not more explicit. After taking 
a rapid view of Spanish affairs, and tracing his 
own noble genealogy, though his family had 
become comparatively poor, he enters upon the 
fallacious memoirs which have described him 
and his parentage in such different colours, 
and says :— 

“ If I enter into these details, it is certainly 
not owing to any intrinsic value I attach to 
them. What human being can be more un- 
deceived than I am as to such wretched testi- 








monials of vanity ? Nevertheless, I felt anxious 
to advert to them with a view to reply once for 
all to those who have accused me of borrowing 
mythological genealogies and affiliations. All 
kinds of weapons have been deemed lawiul, 
even those of ridicule, when it was question of 
sttacking me and of aspersing my character. 
lappeal to the common sense of my readers. 
Sifficiently well-born to present myself openly 
atthe court of my sovereigns, and become their 
aly, because such was their pleasure, and they 
obained the t of their august family to 
th: alliance, what inconceivable aberration of 
mind could have induced me to seek a nearly 
faalous, or semi-barbarian origin? None 
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laughed more ney than I did at the pre- 
tended discoveries with which my patience was 
exhausted by those arrant visionaries, those 
frivolous and needy professors of the science— 
or ratber the art—of heraldry, in their attempt 
to flatter my vanity. I entertained no less a 
feeling of contempt, and with difficulty could I 
disguise it, when certain high personages,— 
whose family had no connexion with mine, ex- 
cept the common origin of Adam, from whom 
we are all descended, impelled by motives of 
base adulation, by an insatiable thirst for court 
favours, came to converse with me respecting 
their ancient or modern ties of relationship 
with my family—ties hitherto unknown on 
either side. If an occasional blush betrayed 
but slightly the emotion I could scarcely sup- 
press,—if 1 felt reluctant to repel with rudeness 
those who thus came to make trial of my 
patience — is it, therefore, to be inferred that I 
set any great value on such acts of meanness ? 
Where is the man who, having attained the 
summit of power, has not found himself sur- 
rounded with flatterers, and greedy, insipid 
men? Oh! I knew them well: many have 


afterwards attempted to revenge upon my head 

their former cringing, to belie which they have 

the fore- 
* 


eagerly sought to place themselves in 
most ranks of my enemies. * ° 

“ Those who have taken pleasure in de- 
preciating and vilifying me by ludicrous im- 
putations, have represented me as an adventurer 
devoid of all education, with no other talent 
except that of playing the guitar and singing 
national airs. A modern Orpheus, allege 
Messrs, Jay, Jouy, and Arnault, respectable 
members of the French Academy; a great 
flute-player am I called by general Foy. What 
is the effect of this rage for making assertions 
without attempting to inquire into their truth ? 
it leads to the compilation of ridiculous false- 
hoods, and to the assumption of the responsible 
editorship of the most silly impostures, of 
every species of nonsense. It is quite certain 
that I never played any instrument, that I 
am wholly a stranger to music,—an ignorance 
which I very sincerely regret. Envy is gene- 
rally artful aud ingenious, but on this occasion 
it displays great want of skill; for, in order to 
lower my character, it ascribes a talent to me 
which I was never known to possess. And 
yet men of gravity will collect all these idle 
stories, and publish them under their own 
names, Thus it is they write a contemporary 
history! the compilers and framers of bio- 
graphical dictionaries seize upon and give cir- 
culation to all such impertinences. Really the 
age to come will scarcely know what to credit, 
when it shall detect the unaccountable levity 
ofliterary men of the present epoch, * * 

“My enemies have sought every means of 
aspersing my character; every species of false- 
hood has been circulated in my regard. They 
have affected to ascribe to gallantry and to 
frivolous accomplishments the high favours 
heaped upon me by my sovereigns: J shail be 
sparing of explanations on this subject ; for it 
'sa sacred duty enjoined to me by the respect 
I owe to their memory.” 

We have only room for one passage more, 
hut even derived from the partial regards of a 
friend, it is highly honourable to him : 

“The prince” (says the translator, when 
‘humerating his political and patriotic virtues), 
‘the Prince of the Peace had a taste for 
literature, and protected those who promoted 
‘8 Improvement. The formation or revival of 
‘multitude of useful institutions and establish. 
ments date from the time of his being raised to 

rauk of prime minister, and subsequently of 





generalissimo of the forces. It would be next 
to impossible to name a single Spaniard of any 
talent who did not live in comparative comfort 
during the reign of Charles IV.” 

Having thus conducted our readers over the 
threshold, we must wait till next Saturday to 
shew them what is most deserving of note in 
the interior, 








The Annual Biography and Obituary, 1836. 
Vol. XX. 8vo. pp. 476. London, Long- 
man and Co. 

“ THat’s the best coach, after ali!” exclaimed 

Theodore Hook, when, as he was one day look- 

ing out of a window at Carlton House, with 

his late majesty, a hearse presented itself, in 
striking contrast to the gay and glittering 
equipages which had previously rattled along 

Pall Mall. We have for some weeks been en- 

gaged in describing the numerous new vehicles 

of amusement and information which, under 
the name of ‘* Annuals,” have been launched 
upon the town: — Tha Annual Biography and 

Obituwary—the last of its order, although ap- 

pearing on the first day of the year of which 

(by a publisher's fiction) its predecessors, who 

ought to have been its contemporaries, bear the 

date—solemnly closes the procession. 

The gaunt and ghastly purveyor of this 
record of mortality has this year furnished the 
subjects for it with a stern impartiality. They 
belong to almost all the various classes of so- 
ciety; to the learned, to the wise, to the brave, 
to the fair, to the merry, to the serious. Asin 
the preceding volumes, several of the memoirs 
are entirely original, several entirely extracted 
from prior publications, and the remainder are 
composed of partly new, and partly borrowed 
matter. The following biographical notice of 
the late Mr. Bone, the Royal Academician and 
celebrated enamel painter (which we have reason 
to believe is written by one of that gentle. 
man’s sons), affords a creditable specimen of 
the work ;— 

“‘ Henry Bone, the son of a cabinet chair- 
maker at Truro, in Cornwall, was born in that 
town on the 6th of February, 1755. When 
twelve years old, his parents removed to Ply- 
mouth, where, in consequence of his having 
copied a set of playing-cards, which were shewn 
to Mr. Cookworthy, then carrying on business 
as a china manufacturer, who considered that 
they evinced much talent, he was bound ap. 
prentice to that gentleman ; and subsequently, 
on the factory being removed to Bristol, he 
there completed the term of his apprenticeship 
in the year 1778. Although the hours of em- 
ployment in the factory were from six in the 
morning until six at night, he found sufficient 
time to practise drawing, by copying prints, 
and such other matters of art as fell within 
his reach, though the purchase of them was a 
serious consideration, his only income being 
from a small allowance made to him by his 
master for superintending the labours of his 
fellow-apprentices, and from small sums re- 
ceived for working after the regular hours at 
the factory. In 1779, on the failure of the 
Bristol establishment, where he had continued 
to be employed after the expiration of his ap- 
prenticeship, he removed to London, having at 
that time only one guinea of his own, and five 
pounds lent to him by an early and generous 
friend, Mr. Morris. Concerning this loan, it 
should be named, that the lender was in the 
humble station of a cooper, in moderate cir- 
cumstances, and that he did not confine his 

erosity to the sum above stated, but offered 

advance whatever money he possessed, which, 
howeyer, was declined by Mr, Bone, on the, 





principle that, if he were successful in his ven- 
ture to London, he could easily repay the sum 
he had borrowed ; whilst, on the other hand, if 
he should fail, he had no right to involve another 
in the consequences of his own experiment. 
The first occupation in which he engaged in 
London was that of enamel painting for watch- 
cases, shirt-buttons, brooches, pins, lockets, &c., 
as well as device painting in hair, as it was 
termed ; and so great was the demand for such 
articles, that he was almost exclusively em- 
ployed for Messrs. Randle, Jackson, and White, 
in Paternoster Row, then carrying on a large ex- 
port trade. Although Mr. Bone had not been 
accustomed to this practice before he came to 
London, his own natural ability soon enabled 
him to surmount the difficulties with which he 
had to grapple. The most prominent con- 
temporary artists, in this line, were the late 
Mr. Corbould, and Messrs. Linley, Unwin, 
Owen, R. Dagley, and Hopkins. Mr. Bone 
was also much employed, at a period somewhat 
subsequent, in the execution of paintings on 
ivory and paper-fans for the house of Messrs. 
Crowder and Co., in Foster Lane. The device- 
painting beginning to fail in its attraction, it 
became necessary for the several artists engaged 
in it to turn their attention to other branches 
of art. Mr. Bone determined to hazard an 
effort to carry enamel-painting, both in size 
and power, far beyond the limit to which it had 
theretofore been confined. Accordingly, his 
first consideration was to simplify the several 
colours then in use, and to endeavonr to re- 
duce them to as few in number as possible, and 
to render them, together with the necessary 
fluxes and enamels, of one uniform consistency 
as to fusion, expansion, and contraction. This 
determination, as to the simplification of the 
colours, arose from the knowledge that, as then 
practised, enamel-painting was fettered by rules 
established by ignorant practitioners, rendering 
it necessary that the artist should first mix 
upon his palette every tint he intended to use ; 
whereas the opinion of Mr, Bone was, that the 
same principles applied to enamel as to any 
other species of painting ; and that, therefore, 
the main point to be considered was, how, with 
the eye of an artist, to combine the simple ele- 
mentary colours, so as to produce the harmony, 
richness, and power, attained by the most emi- 
nent painters in oil of the ancient and modern 
schools, Entertaining such views of his peculiar 
calling, it is not to be wondered at that he at 
once, having by his ingenuity and perseverance 
surmounted the obstacles that interposed, sprung 
into notice, and in no long time attained to 
eminence. Nor were his studies wholly con- 
fined to the chemical and experimental part of 
his art; he nightly practised himself in draw. 
ing from plaster-casts, and copied in water- 
colour, such pictures and drawings as he could 
obtain, and from which he thought he could 
derive advantage. The first attempt of the 
artist in enamel-portrait was a picture of his 
wife, a descendant of Philip Vandermeulen, 
battle-painter to William the Third, and to 
whom he was married in 1779. This picture, 
on its exhibition at the Royal Academy in 1780, 
attracted much notice from its then unusual 
size, being about two inches and a half in 
height, the common size of enamels being sel- 
dom more than that of a half-crown piece, 
Two years after he executed a portrait of him. 
self, which was also exhibited at Somerset 
House. Up to this period, Mr. Bone had 
taken employment from the parties before 
mentioned as a device-painter, and received 
the regular scale of payment for his work ; 
but now finding that the expenses of his family 
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a wife and two children, exceeded his means, 
he determined to commence business for him- 
self: in this he was successful ; and for twelve 
years he was constantly occupied, at good prices, 
for the principal jewellers in London. He did 
not, however, neglect the art of enamel-paint- 
ing, properly so called; for, during all his 
leisure hours, he devoted himself to its accom- 
plishment, and exhibited his productions from 
time to time at the Royal Academy. The chief 
picture he executed in this interval was ‘A 
Muse and Cupid,’ from a design of his own, 
and exhibited on the mantel of the great room 
in Somerset House. The size of this work was 
five inches and a quarter by four inches and a 
quarter,—a prodigious advance in dimensions, 
and of an oval form, then the most fashionable 
for both prints and paintings. 

There is an engraving of this picture by R. 
Dagley, in the manner of chalk, and bearing date 
1790. The artist had lived successively in Spa 
Fields ; 195 High Holborn; Little Russell Street, 
Bloomsbury ; and, about 1792, he removed to 
Hanover Street, Hanover Square. Through 
the introduction of a friend he became ac- 
quainted with Dr. Walcot, then prominently 
known as Peter Pindar, by whose advice he 
wholly abandoned the practice of device-paint- 
ing, and adopted that of miniature and enamel. 
It was by this gentleman’s suggestion, also, 
that he was accftstomed annually to pay a visit 
to his native county, where he was fully em- 
ployed in painting miniature portraits on ivory, 
from many of which he received commissions to 
make copies in enamel on his return to London. 
When in town he constantly occupied himself 
in making enamels from pictures by the best 
living artists, which he usually exhibited at 
the Royal Academy. A portrait of Lord 
Eglington attracted the notice of the Prince 
of Wales; and his royal highness became the 
purchaser, accompanying the notification of his 
intention with a command for the artist to 
attend at Carlton House, where he was re- 
ceived with the most flattering marks of atten- 
tion. The prince was for several years the 
purchaser of the principal pictures painted by 
Mr. Bone which were not executed by com- 
mission ; and, in 1800, he was appointed ena- 
mel-painter to his royal highness. The rise in 
public estimation of this distinguished artist 
was now extremely rapid: commissions flowed 
in upon him for pictures in enamel; so much 
so, indeed, that he found it necessary to give 
up his annual excursions into Cornwall, and 
to abandon the practice of painting on ivory. 
On the 9th of November, 1801, he was elected 
an associate of the Royal Academy ; and the 
same year removed into Berners Street, Oxford 
Street. He was subsequently appointed ena- 
mel-painter to their majesties, George the 
Third, George the Fourth, and William the 
Fourth, and to his Royal Highness the Duke 
of York. He now executed several copies 
after pictures by Sir Joshua Reynolds, on 
a very large scale, particularly ‘ The Death 
of Dido,’ *‘ Cymon and Iphigenia,’ ‘ Venus,’ 
© Hope nursing Love,’ &c. &c.; also full-length 
portraits of George the Third and the Queen, 
after the originals by Sir William Beechey, 
beside a vast number of smaller works. 
The late Earl of Suffolk was the first person 
who employed Mr. Bone to copy a picture after 
one of the old masters, and fixed upon a com- 
wm by Leonardo da Vinci in his own col- 

jon. For this he gave the artist an unli- 
mited commission, desiring that he would not 
name his price until the work was completed, 
in order that he might have an opportunity of 
judging the amount of remuneration he ought 





to receive. So liberal a commission, as might 
be expected, made a deep impression on the 
artist’s mind ; and to the last days of his life 
he entertained a lively sense of his lordship’s 
generosity, to which he attributed a great por- 
tion of his future success. He had now been 
an associate of the Academy for a period of 
nearly ten years, had obtained the patronage 
of the sovereign and several branches of the 
royal family, had attracted public attention to 
enamel-painting in an unprecedented degree, 
and had executed the largest enamel pictures 
which at that time had ever been attempted. 
Added to this, he had carried his art to such 
perfection, that he could imitate the works of 
the greatest masters with the most scrupulous 
fidelity. He therefore considered that he was 
either entitled to his election as an academician, 
or that he ought no longer to remain an asso- 
ciate. This he represented respectfully to se- 
veral of the leading members, contending, that 
if an enamel-painter were eligible for the post 
of associate, he ought in a reasonable time to 
attain the higher honour, unless, indeed, he 
had retrograded in his art. His remonstrance 
had the desired effect ; and, instead of laying 
down his diploma of associate, as he had in. 
tended, he was, on the 15th of April, 1811, 
elected a royal academician. For several years 
that Mr. Bone had painted pictures on a large 
scale, the enamel plates were made for him by 
an ingenious enameller named Long, in Red) 
Lion Street, Clerkenwell. By the kindness, | 
however, of his friend, Edward Wedlake Bray- 
ley, one of the authors of the History of West. 
minster Abbey, and now librarian of the Russell 
Institution, he was instructed in the art of 
making them himself; an event of vast im- 
portance to him, inasmuch as it enabled him 
to achieve the most daring attempt that had 
been made in this branch of art, namely, the 
execution of an enamel-painting upon a plate 
of the dimensions of eighteen inches by sixteen 
inches. The subject he chose for this was the 
‘ Bacchus and Ariadne,’ an early picture by 
Titian, then in the collection of Lord Kinnaird, 
but now deposited in the National Gallery, the 
loan of which, for the purpose, his lordship 
readily granted. On the completion of this 
splendid work, he shewed it to several of his 
friends and patrons, and, amongst the number, 
to the late George Bowles, Esq. of Wanstead, 
who, upon inquiring whether it was done by 
commission, and being told that it was not, 
but that the artist did not feel at liberty to 
make any arrangement respecting it until he 
had informed the Prince of Wales of its com- 
pletion, said, that if his royal highness did not 
become the purchaser he would, but begged to 
be informed in how long time he should know. 
A period of a week was named ; and Mr. Bowles 
then invited the artist to breakfast with him in 
Cavendish Square at the expiration of the time, 
when he gave a draft for part of the money, 
and in a few days paid the balance, amounting 
together to the sum of 2200 guineas. During 
the time this picture was exhibited at Mr. Bone’s 
house, it was viewed by more than 4000 persons, 
who were admitted gratuitously by tickets. 
Independent of the great pecuniary advantage, 
the sale of this work was a source of infinite 
gratification, for it enabled him to repay a sum 
of 11007., which had been most liberally ad- 
vanced by an old friend, the late Mr. Baxter, 
china-painter, of Goldsmith Street, Gough 
Square. The circumstances attending this 
transaction deserve to be recorded. Mr. Baxter 
was in the artist’s painting-room when he re- 
sided in Hanover Street ; and the conversation 





turning upon the propriety of Mr. Bone re- 


——— 
moving to a larger house, he objected that the 
expense would be too great, for he must get a 
thousand pounds into debt by doing so. The 
matter then dropped ; but in two days after 
his friend called upon him with the money. 
produced by the sale of some stock he had jn 
the Bank, and pressed the loan upon him, 
During such time as he was not engaged in 
painting by commission, he occupied himself in 
the execution of a series of historical portraits 
of illustrious personages in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, a series of enamels unrivalled in the 
world. They amount to eighty-five in number, 
and range in dimension from thirteen inches 
by eight to five inches by four; are most ex. 
quisite in finish and powerful in effect; and 
contain the resemblances of some of the most 
illustrious men who have adorned the brightest 
period of English history. There are two other 
sets of enamels executed by Mr. Bone, but both 
of them were painted by commission. The first 
is a series of portraits of the principal persons of 
the Russell family, from the reign of Henry VII, 
to the present time, executed for his Grace the 
Duke of Bedford, and placed in the collection 
at Woburn Abbey: the other is a set of por. 
traits of the royalists during the civil wars in 
the reign of Charles I., painted for James Pick. 
ering Ord, Esq. of Edge Hill, near Derby. 
The latter set, however, was not concluded by 
this artist ; but is in course of completion by 
his eldest son, Henry Pierce Bone, of Percy 
Street, Bedford Square. The Duke of Bedford 
for a long period was one of Mr. Bone’s most 
munificent patrons and considerate friends. 
His grace possesses some of the most exquisite 
of his works ; particularly a recumbent ‘ Venus,’ 
after Titian ; ‘ Bathsheba,’ after Poussin; ‘ La 
Belle Vierge,’ after Raffaelle, in the collection 
at Bridgewater House ; and ‘ The Assumption 
of the Virgin,’ after Murillo; smaller copies 
of the two latter were painted by him also for 
Mr. Ord. An act of delicate attention from 
the duke towards him may be mentioned here. 
Mr. Bone had a son, Thomas, a midshipman 
on board the Racehorse sloop, in the wreck 
of which vessel off Douglas Bay, in the Isle of 
Man, he perished ; and, on observing the ac- 
count in the newspapers, his grace immediately 
forwarded a large sum due from him to Mr. 
Bone, with a letter couched in the kindest 
terms, adding, that the money might be more 
especially acceptable at a period of such domes- 
tic affliction. Another instance of the estima- 
tion in which he was held by persons of elevated 
rank, occurred on the death of his son Peter, a 
lieutenant in the 36th regiment, who was des- 
perately wounded at the battle of Toulouse. 
The Ear! of Essex, on the account appearing 
in the Gazette, wrote a letter to Mr. Bone, 
generously offering to have his son removed 
from the Military Hospital at Plymouth, and 
_ to Cassiobury, the earl’s seat, in Hert- 

ordshire, and procure him the best medical 
and surgical attendance at his own personal 
expense ; but this kindness proved needless, for 
Lieutenant Bone did not long survive his arrival 
in England. The unremitting exertion of a long 
series of years began to be too great for the ad- 
vancing age of Mr. Bone; and, his eye-sight in 
some degree failing, he was compelled to give 
up the practice of his profession. Accordingly, 
he retired from his house in Berners Street, 
and removed to Clarendon Square, Somers 
Town; where, after three years’ residence, 
during which his health gradually declined, he 
was attacked by paralysis, of which he died on 
the 17th of December, 1834. By his wife, 
whom he survived several years, he had twelve 
children, ten of whom he brought up to an age 
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of maturity, and three of whom he placed in 
expensive professions, the army, the navy, and 
the bar. This fact is named, in order to ac- 
count for the depressed pecuniary circumstances 
in which this eminent artist was involved during 
the three latter years of his life, and which 
compelled him to claim the pension to which, 
by the laws of the Royal Academy, he was en- 
titled, and which he received until his decease. 
To this step, however, he resorted with the 
greatest reluctance, and with feelings of much 
mortification; but he was sustained by the 
consciousness of a long life of uniform integrity 
and perseverance, and a knowledge that the 
exhibition of his own works for a period of fifty 
years had in some degree contributed to raise 
that fund from which he would receive his 
pension. But this was not the only mortifica- 
tion this gentleman, now approaching to his 
eightieth year, had to endure; for of the whole 
body of artists, to all of whom he was ever ac- 
cessible when his advice or professional assist- 
ance was required, and towards a great number 
of whom, in his days of prosperity, he unfail- 
ingly exercised the rites of hospitality, no 
greater number than thirteen could be found 
to pay his declining age the mere civility of a 
call, and four of that number came upon mat- 
ters of entire business. To his old friend, 
Sir Francis Chantrey, and to Sir John Tre- 
velyan, Bart., he was under obligation for pecu- 
niary favours, conferred upon him in periods of 
peculiar difficulty, and awarded with the most 
scrupulous delicacy. The latter gentleman, as 
also the Marquess of Lansdowne, the Earl of 
Essex, and the Dowager Marchioness of Salis- 
bury, paid him the compliment of personal 
visits during his retirement at Somers Town. 
By his will he directed that his series of Eliza- 
bethan portraits should be offered to govern- 
ment for sale, a duty which the executors have 
fulfilled. It has not, however, been thought 
expedient that the nation should possess them, 
though, from the situation in which some 
branches of the artist’s family are left, so mo- 
derate a sum as five thousand guineas only is 
required for them. Unwearying industry, in- 
domitable perseverance, and unabating patience, 
were the professional characteristics of this ex- 
cellent artist ; nor were his qualities as a man 
less estimable. Unaffected modesty, generosity, 
friendship, and undeviating integrity, adorned 
his private life; and though in his last days 
he could not boast of ‘ troops of friends,’ he had 
the satisfaction of enjoying other things, 
‘ Which should accompany old age, 
As honour, love, obedience.’” 

The editor has, as always in these interesting 
memorials of our contemporaries who have 
passed away, displayed correct judgment, can- 
dour, and discrimination. His style is so good, 
as to be a model of English writing. 





Norman Rolls (Rotuli Normannia), Vol. -T. 
Containing all the remaining Rolls of the 
Reign of John, and the Roll for the Fifth 
Year of Henry V. Edited by Thomas Duf- 
fus Hardy, F.S.A., &c. 

{Second review.] 

Wr feel great plgasure in resuming our notice 

of this work, and now proceed to select some of 

the interesting documents contained in it. The 
six remaining Norman rolls of the reign of 

King John, consist of a charter roll, two con- 

trabrevia rolls, containing instruments “ si- 

milar to those on the close rolls,* against which 


contain ‘‘ Mandates, letters, and 


ae close rolls 
: of a private nature. They are denominated close, 
in contradistinetion to another series of rolls called 


Patent."=-Preface to Ist vol, of «* Close Rolls,” fol. 1833. 





the words contra brevia are written, signifying 
that a counter-writ, being merely a transcript, 
was made out at the same time with the ori- 
ginal and sent into the exchequer, in order 
that the treasurer of the exchequer might check 
the various accounts of the sheriffs, and other 
persons, rendered at the exchequer :’’ a Nor- 
man oblata or fine roll, a fragment of the Nor- 
man roll of the fifth of John, and a roll of the 
value of the lands in England holden by Nor- 
mans in rebellion against the king, and which 
escheated to the English crown. Of these, the 
charter roll is the least interesting to the Eng- 
lish student, but we find two curious entries 
worth extracting: the first affords a remarkable 
specimen of the strong language frequently 
used in the royal grants and mandates of that 
age, and contains the earliest presumption of a 
divine right that we recollect to have seen. 
The king grants to the church of the Blessed 
Mary of La Chaise Dieu, and to the nuns there, 
in pure and perpetual alms, 20/. in money of 
Anjou; to be received annually from the pro- 
vostship of Verneuil, &c.; and,after the usual 
prohibition against ‘* hindrance or impediment” 
in the receipt of the same, he adds, ‘‘ and if 
any one shall molest or aggrieve them on that 
account, he shall incur the malediction of God, 
and of Us, by the authority which an anointed 
king has to curse,” &c. p. 17. John loved 
amusement and feasting. Matthew Paris ac- 
cuses him of prolonging his morning sleep until 
the hour of dinner ; a fact that may be easily 
credited. He kept the several festivals of the 
year most royally, and, unfortunately for him- 
self and his kingdom, too often devoted to 
revelry those moments that might have been, 
in his circumstances, more advantageously em- 
ployed. It is of course well known that a fool 
or jester was, anciently, an indispensable ap- 
pendage to the tables of royal and noble per- 
sonages; but we question if ever fool were so 
nobly rewarded for his merriment as King 
John’s appears to have been. We should like 
to have heard the extraordinary jingle of his 
bell, and to have seen the grotesque features he 
doubtless exhibited when he conned over the 
following most convincing proof of his master’s 
attachment : — 

“ John, by the grace of God, &c. Know ye 
that we have given, and by this present charter 
have confirmed, unto William Picol, our fool, 
Font Ossanne, with all its appurtenances, to 
have and to hold unto him and his heirs, per- 
forming therefore unto us yearly the service of 
One Fool, so long as he shall live; and after his 
decease his heirs shall hold it of us by the 
service of one pair of gilt spurs to be yearly 
rendered unto us. Wherefore we will, &c. &c.”’ 

We do not happen to know the extent of the 
land thus conferred upon the lucky jester, but 
from a note at the side of the instrument, we 
conjecture that it lay near Domfrons, in the 
province of Maine. The gift was, perhaps, a 
recompense upon his retirement from office. At 
p- 61 is a precept, issued two years after the 
date of the above, directing the barons of the 
exchequer to give him possession, without delay. 

The first of the contrabrevia rolls belongs 
to the second year of John’s reign ; and it may 
be useful to take a glance at the state of affairs 
in France at that period, in order that our 
extracts may be properly illustrated. It will 
be recollected, that while John was occupied in 
arranging the business of his succession in Eng- 
land, the French king, under pretence of sup- 
porting the claims of Arthur, duke of Brit- 
tany, had broken the truce of five years which 
he had made with Richard. Upon this John 
hastened <*> Normandy, where he speedily 
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raised so large an army, that Philip, who found 
himself in no condition to oppose him, began to 
temporise. The English monarch, instead of 
pursuing the advantage thus offered him, weakly 
granted a truce for fifty days, and suffered 
the greater part of his army to disperse. His 
adversary taking advantage of the almost de- 
fenceless state to which he had reduced himself, 
hastened .to demand that Arthur should be in- 
vested with all the provinces that Richard had 
possessed in France. To this John refused his 
assent, and the war recommenced. Fortunately, 
however, he had concluded a treaty with the 
Emperor Otho, his nephew, and the Earl of 
Flanders; and at the same moment the pro- 
vince of Guienne declared in his favour. Philip, 
too wary to expose himself to these united 
forces, again negociated, and a treaty was con- 
cluded, early in May 1200, extremely ad- 
vantageous to John. The French monarch 
sacrificed the interests of the young Duke of 
Brittany to the advancement of his son Lewis, 
upon whom John agreed to bestow the pro- 
vinces of Auvergne and Berry, together with 
20,000 marks, in dowry with Blanche of Castille, 
his niece, whom Lewis shortly afterwards 
espoused. About this period the roll com- 
mences; and it is somewhat singular, con- 
sidering the state of affairs, that the first entry 
should relate to the king’s kitchen ! 

“ The king to Sampson, Abbot of Caen, 
R. l’Abbe, greeting. We command you to 
account to Matthew le Gros, mayor of Rouen, 
for the sum of 62s. Anjou, which he laid out 
on a cart and harness for our kitchen, by our 
command. Witness, Robert de Turnham, at 
Roche Audely, on the 17th day of May.” 

It was this Robert de Turnham who had so 
materially aided John, in securing his French 
dominions, by the surrender of t).2 treasure 
King Richard had left, together with the im- 
portant posts of Chinon and Saumur, of which 
he was the governor. The business of the 
kitchen is shortly followed by a document re- 
lating to the king’s huntsmen and dogs, who 
appear to have followed him in his expeditions: 
it mentions two keepers, their men, and thirty- 
two hounds, and sums amounting together to 
40/. 4s. Anjou, were paid for their keep in the 
course of this year. It would seem, from the 
next entry, that John still continued his pre- 
parations for war. 

* The king to the provost of Chinon, greet- 
ing. We command you without delay to find 
for Master Urric carpenters and timber, and 
every thing necessary for him, to make our 
petards, mangonels, and engines, and find ne- 
cessaries for six horses and four men, for his 
attendants, until we shall come to Chinon,” &c. 

We learn also the cost of these implements 
of war. 

‘ The king to William de Roches, greeting. 
Account to the provost of Chinon for the 
sum of 25/. 6s. 2d. which he laid out on our 
engines made by Master Urric,” &c.—— 25th of 
June. 

John had become enamoured of Isabella, 
daughter of the Earl of Angouléme, who had 
been betrothed to Hugh, Comte de la Marche, 
and was occupied at this time in negociating 
with the court of Rome for a divorce from his 
second wife, Hawisia of Gloucester, whom he 
had suddenly discovered to be within the degree 
of affinity prohibited by the church. A pre- 
cept, dated on the 27th of June, is issued to 
John de Pratellis, directing him to pay to the 
Siennese merchants, or their messengers, the 
sum of forty-eight marks of silver, lent by 
them at Sienna to the king’s am T'S, 
during their stay at, and on their return from, 
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the court of Rome. These were probably the 
emissaries who conducted that affair to so 
speedy aconclusion. The divorce having been 
obtained, the king solemnised his marriage 
with Isabella at Angouléme on the 24th of 
August ; and, as the following instrument is 
of no later a date than September, the costly 
robes mentioned in it were, doubtless, prepared 
for that ceremony. 

** The king to his seneschal of Normandy, 
greeting. We command you to cause our dear 
creditor, Otho Sirebon, to have 216/. Anjou, 
which we owe to him for ten ermine cloaks, 
sixteen cloaks of ‘ cisemus,’* three gray 
cloaks, ten of sable, and two of genet-fur, de- 
livered into our chamber, at Fresney, by the 
hands of Thomas de Burgo, and Bartholomew 
and William, our clerks,” &c.— 7th of Sep- 
tember. 

John’s method of paying old debts appears to 
have agreed with his general line of conduct. 

‘** G. de Glapion, seneschal of Normandy, is 
ordered to cause Giacomo (Jacumb) of Lom. 
bardy, the merchant, to have 100/. Paris for 
190/. Paris, which the king owed to him when 
he was Earl of Mortain. And when he shall 
have paid him the aforesaid 1007. to retain in 
his custody the charter which he had for 1902.” 

As a receipt for the whole amount, we sup- 
pose: after all, the merchant was extremely 
fortunate to obtain a little more than half his 
claim. Notwithstanding that the king acted 
so meanly in a case where his honour was con- 
cerned, the following document exhibits his 
liberality when operated upon by religious 
feelings; for, although he made such resist- 
ance-to the authority of the Pope, and suffered 
the heaviest sentences that ecclesiastical au- 
thority could pronounce upon him, in defence 
of his prerogative, the records furnish abundant 
proofs of his extreme superstition. The ca- 
thedral of Rouen had been destroyed, together 
with a great portion of the city, by fire. 

“* The king, &c. to G. de Glapion, seneschal 
of Normandy, and to the barons of the Ex- 
chequer, &c. Know ye that we have given to 
the church of Rouen, towards the reparation of 
the same, two thousand pounds, Anjou, to be 
paid at four exchequers, and the term of pay- 
ment will begin at this feast of Saint Michael 
next coming,” &c. &c. 

Upon referring to the roll for the fourth year 
of his reign, we find this mandate :— 

*“ The king, &c. to the barons of the Ex- 
chequer of Caen. We command ye that with- 
out delay you pay the residue of our promise 
made towards the building of the church of 
Saint Mary of Rouen, to wit, 460/. Anjou,” 
&e. 


And, early in the same year, he addressed 
letters patent to his subjects, recommending to 
their notice the messengers sent to collect con- 
tributions for the same work. The language 
is so curious, that we subjoin a translation of a 
portion of the instrument. 

“ The king to all, &c. greeting. We believe 
it to have come to your knowledge how the 
church of Rouen, the mother and mistress of 
the churches of Normandy, with the whole 
city, has heen destroyed by fire (flammis irru- 
entibus). We, however, tenderly and sincerely 
love the same church, both because the burial 
there of our brothers and friends renders it for 
ever venerable unto us, and because the good 
deeds of the saints abound in it, through whose 
merits the prosperity of our realm and dignity 
is increased. Therefore, we beg and exhort 
you,” &c. &c.—Patent Rolls, 1835, p. 19. 

Having settled the affairs of Normandy and 


the other provinces to his satisfaction, John 
returned to England in October 1200, where 
he was crowned a second time, together with 
his new consort, Isabella. The first notice of 
his arrival in England is as follows :— 

** The king, &c. to William, the treasurer, 
and chamberlains of the exchequer, &c. De- 
liver 25s. from our treasury to Eustace, the 
chaplain, and Ambrose, our clerks, who sang 
* Christus vincit,’? at our second coronation, 
and at the anointing and coronation of the 
Lady Isabella, the queen, our wife. Witness 
ourself at Westminster, on the 10th day of 
October, in the second year of our reign.” 

The events that occurred in Normandy 
during the third year of this reign were of no 
great importance; and it is probable that the 
roll for that year, which is lost, contained but 
few interesting documents. During that time 
Philip had been secretly intriguing against 
John, Early in the year 1202, under his old 
excuse of supporting the pretensions of Arthur 
to the French provinces, he violated the treaty 
so lately concluded, and invaded Normandy. 
Although John made no open resistance during 
the first campaign, which ended about the 
middle of autumn, yet the entries on the 
Norman roll for the fourth year of his reign 
shew that he was slowly preparing for defence; 
large sums were expended in repairing and 
strengthening the various castles and towns; 
and there are many precepts concerning the 
levy of troops and their pay. We subjoin a 
few extracts illustrating the general character 
of these entries. 

“* The king to the Mayor of Rouen. We 
command you to find necessaries for William 
Gisce, and Russe Archer’, who are of Genoa 
(Genue), and their three men, and three horses, 
until the crossbows which they cause to come 
from England, arrive at Rouen, and that which 
you shall have expended in the same, we will 
repay to you.”—3rd of June, 1202. 

If we may judge by their names, many of 
the crossbowmen in the service of John, were 
Italians. 

“The king, &c. to Lawrence de Dungun, 
and John, son of Luke, &c. We command 
and direct you, immediately you receive these 
letters, to send, if you can, to Neufbourg, for 
the victualling of that castle, six tuns of wine, 
six measures of corn, one measure of peas and 
beans, or half a measure, and one hundred 
weight of onions.” 

“ The king, &c. to Lawrence de Dungun, &c. 
We command you not to omit to purchase ten 
bacons for the use of Baldwin Rastell, and two 
barrels of Poitou wine, of the wine remaining 
that was sent to Vaudreuil, and two thousand 
bolts* well feathered, and cause them all to be 
conveyed to Breteuil, where the aforesaid B. 
will meet them, and that which you shall have 
expended in their purchase, we will cause to be 
repaid you.”—June 15th, 1202. 

‘“* The king, &c. to Henry de Gray, &c. We 
command you to deliver to Baldwin Rastell’, 
two hauberks for the use of two crossbowmen, 
and two iron caps.” 

It is rather singular that John should have 
had a body of Welsh in Normandy. 

** Robert de Tresgoz, and his companions, are 
ordered to deliver twenty days’ pay to Osbert 
de Glanvill, and two others, each of whom 
has 2s. per diem; and to 25 horsemen, each of 
whom has 8d. per diem ; and to three hundred 
Welsh, each of whom has 2d.; out of which 
number 15 are masters, and take double pay, 
and their term begins on the Tuesday next after 
the feast of the apostles Peter and Paul. 





* “ Cicamus: sorte d’étoffe,”—Roquefort. 





* For crossbows. — oer 





“ The sheriff of Rouen is commanded to send 
to Radepont, 14 bundles of steel, and 12 axes, 
and 100 pikes, and 50 pieces of good iron, and 
the cost shall be returned to him.” 

We find, also, directions to the provost of 
Barfleur, to procure a free passage back to 
England, for the persons who brought the 
king’s treasure from thence. This treasure 
was, probably, the amount of the aid John had 
obtained with so much difficulty for the payment 
of the dowry of his niece Blanche, and a part 
of the king’s plate and jewels appears to have 
accompanied it. 

“ The king, &c. to the barons of the Ex. 
chequer, &c. Know ye that Ralph de Saint 
Angivan, delivered into our chamber one cup 
of gold of the weight of 7 marks, 2oz.; and 
28 cups, gilt inside, and 8 white ones, of the 
weight of 72 marks, 2 oz. and-a-half; and one 
cup entirely gilt, which he had previously sent 
to R. the goldsmith, of the weight of 4 marks, 
And one cross of gold, which Ralph the gold- 
smith made, of the weight of 5 marks, 2oz. 
4dwts.; and one cross with a face of gold, of the 
weight of 4 marks less 8d. and 15 stones, to wit, 
9 sapphires, and 6 carbuncles, and therefore we 
command you that he may be acquitted there. 
of.”—July 16th, 1202. 

The next extracts refer to the prisoners 
taken at the battle of Mirebeau : two of John's 
most formidable enemies, the young Duke of 
Brittany, and the Comte de la Marche, whom 
the king had affronted by depriving him of his 
affianced bride, Isabella, were captured in that 
engagement, together with many of the nobility 
of Poitou; the prisoners of lesser consequence 
were conveyed to England, where twenty-two 
of them are said to have been starved to death 
in Corfe Castle; that some of them were con- 
fined there, is evident from instruments on the 
patent rolls. 

* The king, &c. to the bailiffs of Barfieur, 
&c. Find a good and safe ship, without cost, 
for Adam de Port, and John, son of Hugo, 
conducting our prisoners to England, and it 
shall be accounted to you at the exchequer. 
Witness ourself at Falaise, on the 10th day of 
August. 

“* The king, &c. to the bailiffs of the port of 
‘ Oistreham,’ &c. Find a good and safe ship, 
without cost, for the prisoners, whom we send 
into England, and it shall be accounted to you 
at the exchequer. Witness ourself at Mans, 
on the 13th day of August.” 

A large ransom was paid for some of these 
captives, as the king, on the 4th of December, 
commands G. de Athies to send to Chinon 
25001. Anjou, which he had received on that 
account. The melancholy fate of Arthur is 
well known. There is but too much found. 
ation for the belief that he died by the hand 
of his uncle. The death of their prince greatly 
exasperated the Bretons; they applied to Philip 
for justice, as lord paramount: and that mo- 
narch cited John to appear before a court of 
his peers to answer the accusation against him; 
John hesitated, and the term of the summons 
expired; he was condemned by default, and 
Philip ordered all his possessions in France to 
be re-united to the crown. In order to carry 
this senterice into effect, the French king in- 
vaded Normandy early in the year 1203. Mat- 
thew Paris says that John made no preparations 
for defence; and his assertion is, generally 
speaking, corroborated by the roll: we find, 
indeed, a few precepts for garrisoning castles 
and towns, for levying subsidies, and so forth, 
but we see no evidence of those active measures 
that the imminent danger of Normandy ought 
to have prompted. The king raised money 
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where he could, and of course the Jews con- 
tributed their share, or rather it was extorted 
from them. 

“ The king, &c. to Ralph*de Sumeri, &c. 
We command you to take from the Jews of 
Domfrons 2007. Anjou, and with 100/. to pay 
the wages of our soldiers and servants, and to 
expend the other 100. on the works of our 
castle, by the view of the abbot of Luglay and 
the Clerk of R. de Vipont. Witness William 
de Braosa, at Rouen, on the 23rd day of Feb- 
ruary.””—1203. 

Besides such proceedings as the above, John 
secured the service of his commanders by ac- 
quitting them of the debts they owed to the 
Jews. The English and Norman barons, dis- 
gusted at the inactivity of their monarch, de- 
serted in great numbers to Philip. The king 
immediately confiscated their estates, and di- 
vided them among the few that yet remained 
faithful. We find the names of Gurnay and 
Stuteville mentioned among those whom the 
king describes as being with “* our enemies :”’ 
the former was Hugh de Gurnay, fourth baron 
of that name, who, according to Matthew Paris, 
surrendered the castle of Montfort to the French. 
We are induced to doubt the truth of that 
statement for these reasons: by a grant dated 
the 4th of May, 1203, John gave to John 
Mareschal *‘ all the land which was Hugh de 
Gurnay’s in Norfolk and Suffolk, as fully as 
Hugh held it on the day on which he departed 
from our service: ”’ now if Montfort had been 
surrendered to Philip so early in the year, John 
could hardly have been there in person on the 
8th, 9th, 25th, and 26th of April, much less 
during ten days of July, on the 16th of the 
following September, and even on the Ist and 
2nd of October, as he really was,* since we know 
that he made no efforts to recover any of the 
places which had fallen into the hands of the 
French ; we may, therefore, infer that the sur- 
render of Montfort took place after Hugh de 


laudably set by Mr. Power on the other, will 
not be lost on those who may succeed them. 
But we have no space at present for disqui- 
sition. Conduct on beth hands, whatever it 
may be, must proceed from just feeling, and 
cannot be induced by argument ; and, without 
further preface, we continue our notice of the 
work under review. 

In these our selections we cannot do better 
than commence with the author's début at New 
York, his account of which contains some good 
general remarks, as well as some very just dra- 
matic observations. 

* I do not (he says) intend to bore my 
readers with a series of play-bills, or a journal 
of my theatrical career ; but I feel that on this 
head there may be some little curiosity, and 
that it would on my part be an affectation to 
eschew the subject, as well as an injustice to 
my American comrades of the buskin, to whom 
I owe some kind mention, since it was my lot 
to add considerably to their labours. I will, 
therefore, just notice my appearance in each 
city as it occurred, and that as briefly as may 
be consistent ; when any fun turns up, I pro- 
mise the reader the benefit of it. I shall also 
give my impressions of the various audiences I 
encountered ; because I think there is no place 
where the characteristics of a people are more 
clearly shewn than at a theatre, where all mix 
upon a footing more purely democratic than in 
any other whatever, and each man having a 
right to evince his taste after his own fashion, 
opinion becomes the only conservation of pro- 
priety. To my first night at New York, then, 
I looked with much anxiety, and not without 
reason. I had, contrary to the advice of many 
friends, given up a large income, the con- 
tinuance of which the increasing favour of the 
public gave me reasonable promise of. I had 
vacated my seat and quitted my country on no 
other engagement than one for twelve nights 
at New York, the profits of which were wholly 





Gurnay had incurred the king’s displeasure, and 
that it was not the cause of his disgrace or 
desertion. Here we must conclude for the 
present. 





Power’s Impressions of America, Sc. 
(Second notice.) 

Tue sketchy and lively manner in which these 
volumes are written, though extremely agree- 
able to the general reader, will not so exten- 
sively recommend them to favour, as the right 
spirit and tone which pervades their every 
page. Well received and hospitably treated in 
the United States, Mr. Power has not repaid 
that kindness with ingratitude; and neither 
has he made a servile and sycophantic return of 
flattery. His sentiments are those of an in- 
dependent man ; his statements those of an im. 
partial observer. Yet there runs throughout 
his whole work a feeling of friendliness, which 
ought ever to be cultivated between England 
and America — between nations speaking the 
same language, related by the nearest ties of 
descent, and enjoying (though under different 
forms of government) the same glorious prin- 
ciples and privileges of Liberty. This is the 
atyle in which the English traveller ought to 
write of his transatlantic brethren ; the style in 
which the natives of that vast Continent ought 
to write of us, when their welcome visits (and, 
we believe, always warm receptions) are over. 
It is to he regretted that any other should ever 
have prevailed ; and we trust that the examples 
of an Irving on the one side, and that now so 

* « Itinerary of King John” prefixed to the volume of 
on tolls for his reigns most wna Raph» Mage 





dependent upon my success, as were my en- 
gagements in other cities dependent upon my 
reception in this. One kind soul assured me 
that every drama I possessed had been already 
anticipated ; another, that they had no taste 
for Irish character, or that accustomed, as they 
had long been, to associate with the repre- 
sentative of my poor countrymen a ruffian with 
a black eye, and straw in his shoes, the public 
taste was too vitiated to relish a quiet portrait 
of nature undebased. This was flattering, but 
not pleasant: the only man whose views ap- 
peared sanguine was Mr. P——, who had 
been my companion on the voyage, and whose 
cheering reply to all doubters was, * I tell you, 
sir, it must do.’ The theatre was announced 
to be re-opened on the 28th of August, with 
The Irish Ambassador and Teddy the Tiler. 
The day was one of the hottest we had known, 
and towards night it became oppressively close. 
No strange actor of the least note could open 
in New York to any thing short of a full 
house; it seems to be a hospitable principle to 
give the aspirant for fame a cordial welcome 
and a fair hearing; let it not be considered 
egotistical, therefore, when I say that the house 
was crowded ; from pit to roof rose tier on tier 
one dark unbroken mass; I do not think there 
were twenty females in the dress circle; all 
men, and enduring, I should imagine, the heat 
of the black hole at Calcutta. I at the time 
regretted the absence of the ladies, when, had 
I been less selfish, I should have rejoiced at it. 
The moment came when Sir Patrick was an- 
nounced ; and, amidst greetings as hearty as 
ever I received in my life, I made my first bow 
to the Park audience. I saw no coats off, no 


heels up, no legs over boxes — these times have 
passed away; a more cheerful, or apparently 
a more English audience, I would not desire to 
act before. I was called for at the end of the 


\play, and thanked the house for its welcome. 


If the performance had not gone off with that 
electric and constant laughter and applause to 
which I had grown accustomed at home, I had 
received positive assurance that my new clients 
were intelligent and very attentive; and I, 
therefore, no longer entertained fears for the 
result. Not so, however, one or two of my 
friends, whose anxiety and kind wishes it 
would have been hard indeed for any measure 
of applause to have satisfied: amidst the con- 
gratulations they brought me were, therefore, 
mixed up little cautionary drawbacks. ‘It was 
capital,’ said one; * but you must not be so 
quiet: give them more bustle.’ ‘In some 
other piece,’ replied I; ‘ here it is not in the 
bond.’ * You must paint a little broader, my 
dear fellow,’ says another: ‘ you’re too natural 
for them ; they don’t feel it.’ * If it’s natural 
they must feel it,’ said I, adding, ‘ each of my 
characters are, according to my ability, painted 
from nature; they are individual abstractions 
with which J have nothing to do; the co- 
louring is a part of each, and I can’t change it 
as I change my audience :—’tis only for me to 
present the picture as it is; for them to like or 
dislike it.’ For the six following evenings the 
houses, though not great, were equal and good; 
each night 1 found my audience understanding 
me better, and felt that I was grappling them 
closer to me. 

‘** The Park Theatre (he adds) is, as well as I 
could judge, about the size of the old Lyceum, of 
the horse-shoe form; has three tiers of boxes; is 
handsome, and in all respects as well appointed 
as any theatre out of London.” 

From New York Mr. Power went to Phila- 
delphia, touching which matter we gave some 
extracts in our last Number: we now quote 
the notice of national works in that and, in- 
deed, in every direction. Our author says— 

** At the period of my first visit, the huge 
piers of a new bridge, projected by the Co- 
lumbian Railroad Company, were just appearing 
in different degrees above the gentle river’s 
surface. The smoke of the workmen’s fires 
rising from the wood above, and the numerous 
attendant barges moored beneath the tall cliff 
from which the road was to be thrown, added 
no little to the effect. I have since seen this 
viaduct completed, and have been whirled over 
it in the train of a locomotive; and, although 
it is a fine work, I cannot but think every 
lover of the picturesque will mourn the viol- 
ation of the solitude so lately to be found here. 
I could not refrain from picturing to myself the 
light canoes of the Delaware Indians as at no 
very remote period they lay rocking beneath 
the shelter of that very bluff where now were 
moored a fleet of deep-laden barges: indeed, 
these ideas were constantly forcing themselves, 
as it were, into my mind as I wandered over 
the changeful face of this singular land, where 
the fresh print of the moccasin is followed by 
the tread of the engineer and his attendants, 
and the light trail of the red man is effaced by 
the road of iron: hardly have the echoes ceased 
to repeat through the woods the Indian’s 
hunter-cry before this is followed by the angry 
rush of the ponderous steam-engine, urged 
forward! still forward! by the restless pursuer 
of his fated race. Wander whither you will,— 
take any direction, the most frequented or the 
most secluded,— at every and at all points do 
these lines of railway intercept your path. 





Each state, north, south, and west, is eagerly 
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thrusting forth these iron arms, to knit, as it 
were, in a straighter embrace her neighbours ; 
and I have not a doubt but, in a very sh@rt 
time,.a man may journey from the St. Law- 
rence to the gulf of Mexico coastwise with as 
much facility as he now does from Boston to 
Washington, a distance of four hundred and 
fifty miles, which may be at this day performed 
within forty hours, out of which you pass a 
night in New York.” 

From Philadelphia, Mr. Power went to Bos- 
ton, where his acting was equally popular, and 
thence returned to New York; where the Fall 
Meeting races on Long Island, shewed him 
something of the bottom and training of Ame- 
rican horses. In trotting, they seem to be su- 
perior to any other in the world. The narrative 
states :— 

“The assemblage thin on the first day— 
appointments of the negro-jockeys more pic- 
turesque than race-like, — ill-fitted jackets, 
trousers dirty, and loose, or stocking-net pan- 
taloons ditto, but tight, with Wellingtons over 
or under, according to the taste of the rider ; 
-or shoes without stockings, or stockings with- 
out shoes, as weight may be required or rejected. 
They sit well forward on to the withers of the 
horses ; do not seem over steady in their saddles, 
but cling like monkeys; their whole sleight-of- 
hand appears to consist of a dead pull; and 
their mode of running, with their time for 
lying back or making play, seems to be entirely 
governed by their masters, who, on a mile- 
course, they must frequently pass in heats, and 
who appear ever on the alert to direct them. 
After the running, which was indifferent, went 
to see ‘ Paul Pry,’ a trotting horse of Mr. 
M‘Leod’s, now in training to do a match of 
eighteen miles in the hour. With the excep- 
tion of a few scratches on one of his legs, he 
looked in slapping order; a powerful gray 
horse, just sixteen hands, with a fine counte- 
nance, and appearing to be nearly, if not quite, 
thorough-bred.” 

Baltimore was our comedian’s next station ; 
and here, as every where else, except at Alex. 
andria,* his talents secured him the most dis- 


* The account of his appearance here is humorous 
enough :— 

«« T mounted (he tells us) and rode down to the city, to 
make my toilet and receive the Alexandrians. The first 
I soon effected, and the last I should have rejoiced to have 
also done; but they would not be received—‘ the more 
we waited, the more they would not come.’ I took pos- 
session of the stage, the only portion of the house occu- 
pied, where, eyed by half a dozen curious negroes, who 
were evidently amateurs, and by their good-humoured 
air ready to become admirers, I awaited the appearance 
of the audience. In lieu of these, some half-hour after 
the time of beginning, Mr. Jefferson made his appearance 
solus, with an expression half comic, half vexed. ‘¢ It's 
no go, my good friend,’ said I.‘ They’re not come yet,’ 
said Mr. J. ‘ Nor are they on the road, Mr. Jefferson.’ 
* They're a long way off, I guess, if they are,’ said he. 
* And won't arrive in time, that’s clear. Hadn't you 
better postpone the business sine die?’ ‘* We've nothin 
else left for it, I fear,’ said Mr. J., taking a last carefu 
survey of the well-lighted solitary salle: adding, ‘ we 
must dismiss.’ ‘That ceremony will be quite super- 
fluous,’ observed I, ‘ unless as far as we ourselves are con- 
cerned, and our sable friends here.’ I had observed that 
the two or three little knots occupying the intervals of 
the side-scenes were evidently interested observers of our 
debate, and grieved and disappointed by theresult. Ishould 
have liked to have put them all into the front, and then 
haveacted to them, could one have insured their not bein, 
intruded on by any stray white-man. As it was, Mr. Jef- 
ferson begged me to consider myself at Perfect liberty. 
«It’s provoking, too,’ added my good-humoured mana- 

er, who was quite a philosopher in his vocation; ‘ for 

t’s a pretty theatre, isn’t it?’ « Itis a very pretty theatre,’ 
responded I. And so it was exceedingly so. It had been 
built when the place flourished, and the community was 
prosperous, and could afford to be merry. Now, trade hav- 
ing decayed, and money ceased to circulate, the blood has 
also grown stagnant amongst this once gay people: the fire 
is out, and the drama’s spirit fled. 
ever, had a much more summary mode of accounting for 
our desolate state; for, on my suggesting that his bills 
might have been ill distributed, or his notice insufficient— 
being rather desirous thus to find a loophole for my vanity 


Mr. Jefferson, how- } d: 





tinguished success : but we shall pass over the 
journal of travels and places, even though 
Washington stands in the category, and merely 
copy such passages as we think most likely to 
interest our readers. 

The following statements, made at Wash- 
ington, are of this description : — 

‘¢ T went several times to the senate-chamber 
and the hall of the representatives; but was 
not fortunate enough to hear a debate in the 
latter, or find any very important topic under 
discussion. Speeches I never found much at- 
traction in any where, unless deeply interested 
in the subject of them ; and those of the Ame- 
rican assembly are rather made to be read than 
to be listened to. The arguments, thus de- 
livered in Washington, are, in fact, directed to, 
and intended for, the constituents of the party, 
to whom they are directly forwarded in the 
shape of most formidable-looking pamphlets, 
no matter to what distance, post-free, serving 
as an exposition of the author’s sentiments, and 
an evidence of his industry. In the senate I 
had the happiness to hear a slight matter de- 
bated, in which Messrs. Clay and Forsyth took 
part; and I was struck with the force and 
fluency of the one, and the gentlemanlike tone 
and quiet self-possession of the other. Mr. 
Henry Clay reminded me strongly of Brougham, 
when the latter happens to be in one of his 
mildest moods ;—the same facility of words 
and happy adaptation of them ; the same bold, 
confident air, as though assured of his auditory 
and of himself; and withal, a touch of sly 
caustic humour, conveyed in look and in man- 
ner, that an adversary might well feel heedful 
of awakening. Mr. Webster, another of the 
thunderers of the senate, was in his place on 
the occasion I allude to, but did not rise, which 
I was exceedingly anxious he should do, for I 
had already heard him speak at Boston, and 
never remember to have been more impressed. 
The cast, and setting on, of his head is grand, 
quite antique, his features massive and regular, 
yet in their expression, and in the calm repose 
of his deep-set black eyes, there is a strong re- 
semblance to the native Indian, with whose 
blood, I believe, the great orator claims close 
affinity. Mr. Van Buren’s manner I thought 
highly characteristic of his political character— 
cool, courteous; with a tone quiet but per- 
suasive, a voice low-pitched, but singularly 
effective from the clearness of his enunciation 
and well-chosen emphasis. He bestows an un- 
divided attention to the matter before the house 
becoming his situation. As vice-president, this 
gentleman is chairman of the senate ; a situation 
at this time of peculiar delicacy, considering his 
position as the proclaimed director of the mea- 
sures of General Jackson’s cabinet, and heir to 
his party and his power. His filling this chair 
to creep out of—he convinced me that all points of’vantage 
had been most provokingly well cared for. ‘What the 

lague can be the reason they won’t come for once, at 
east, Mr. J.? One would be less surprised at their not 
answering to a second summons.’ Jefferson shook his 
head in a fashion that expressed more than even Puff 
designed Lord Burleigh’s shake to convey: adding, by way 
of commentary, ‘ The Bank question, sir; all the Bank 
question!’ I waited for no more, feeling that this was 
indeed an explanation sufficiently satisfactory; since, for 
some time, it served to account fully for every possible 
event, moral and physical—the depression of the markets. 
the failure of the fruit-crop, the non-arrival of the pack- 
ets, the sinking of stock, and the flooding of the Ohio. 
Joining my friends at the hotel—an exceedingly —~ one, 
by the way—we were soon once more in saddle; and, 
lighted by as beautiful a moon as ever silvered the smooth 
surface of the Potomac, off I dashed with them for Wash- 
ington at a slapping pace, in no way regretting my having 
visited Alexandria, or my premature return, since my 
ay had been most delightfully passed: and my not having 
a soirce of my own, enabled me to assist at one given by a 
very charming and intelligent person, to which I was 


bidden, but in consequence of my engagement to Mr. J. 
had no hopes of attending.” ’ 





1) 
with so little reproach under assaults and pro- 
vocations which it required the greatest good 
temper and good sense to encounter or turn 
aside, I consider‘no slight evidence of that wis. 
dom and political sagacity for which his party 
give him credit, and which have acquired for 
him among his admirers the familiar cognomen 
of the Little Magician. The ladies, however, 
formed the chief attraction of the senate. 
chamber. Occupying a sort of passage or gal. 
lery, on a level with and circling round two. 
thirds of the floor, here they sit, listening to 
their favourite speaker wherever he may be 
engaged, either before the president’s chair, 
boldly advancing the common interest, or behind 
some fair politician’s, timidly seeking to advance 
his own, and hence deal forth their award in 
well-pleased smiles, in due proportion to the 
eloquence of the speaker, public or private.” 
“In every society, in all places, and at all 
times, this subject is all-absorbent amongst the 
men. Observing with pity a very intelligent 
friend arrested in the lobby of a drawing-room 
which was occupied by a whole bevy of beauty, 
and there undergo a buttoning of half an hour 
before he could shake off his worrier, I in. 
quired with a compassionate air, just as he 
made his escape, ‘ whether he would not be 
glad when the present ferment was over, and 
this eternal spectre laid in the sea of oblivion ?’ 
‘ No, indeed,’ replied my friend coolly ; ‘ since 
it would only vanish to be succeeded by some 
other, in reality not quite so important, per- 
haps, but which, for lack of a better, would be 
made to the full as absorbing of one’s time and 
patience.’ And this is strictly true: whatever 
subjeet may turn up is laid hold on, tooth and 
nail, by the Jns and Outs of the day, who, di- 
viding upon it, lift banners, and under the 
chosen war-cry, be it ‘ Masonry,’ ‘ Indian Trea- 
ties,’ or *‘ Bank Charter,’ fairly fight it out: 
a condition of turmoil which, viewed on the 
surface, may appear any thing but desirable to 
a man who loves his ease and quiet, and trou- 
bles himself with nothing less than with affairs 
of state, but which constitutes one of the per- 
sonal taxes men must pay who look to govern 
themselves, or who desire to fancy that they 
do so. Itisa matter of great regret to me that 
there occurred no levee whilst I was in Wash- 
ington; because, had one taken place, I should 
have enjoyed the honour of a closer view of the 
venerable chief of the States than I could 
snatch from seeing him pass two or three times 
on the avenue. Not but that there are facili- 
ties enough afforded for a presentation to one 
who is never denied when disengaged from his 
public duties,—facilities which it may be very 
right and proper for the American citizen to 
avail himself of, but which good taste might 
suggest to the stranger, especially the English- 
man, it would be more becoming in him to 
forego : as it is, I have frequently, in travelling, 
heard Europeans talking with the most offen- 
sive familiarity of having called upon the Pre- 
sident, who at home would have stood hat-in- 
hand in their county magistrates’ office, waiting 
for an interview with the great man. As 
viewed on horseback, the General is a fine sol- 
dierly, well-preserved old gentleman, with a 
pale wrinkled countenance, and a keen clear 
eye—restless and searching. His seat 1s an 
uncommonly good one, his hand apparently 
light, and his carriage easy and horseman- 
like,—circumstances, though trifling in them- 
selves, not so general here as to escape observa- 
tion. His personal friends, of whom I know 
many most intimately, speak of him with great 
regard, and describe him politically as one whose 
singleness of purpose and integrity of mind, i 
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all that relates to his country, can never be 
fairly impeached upon any temble ground. 
With these friends, without regard to rank or 
station, he lives at all times on the most fami- 
liar terms. When in his neighbourhood they 
visit him, as they have ever done, without find- 
ing the slightest increase of form ; and, over his 
cigar, the President canvasses the events and 
receives the opinions of the day with ali the 
frankness of an indifferent party, neither affect- 
ing nor enforcing mystery or restraint. His 
address is described as being naturally fluent, 
pleasing, and gentlemanlike.” 

(To be continued.) 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Polish Struggle, by M. G. Kennedy. Pp.48. (Lon- 
don, Longman and Co.)—A fi ent, but, nevertheless, 
a spirited poem, in which the Polish cause is espoused 
with all the ardour of a poetical temperament. Its poli- 
tical tendencies carry it out of our literary sphere; but we 
must give a glance at the writer’s powers. 

«It is a solemn sight to see array’d 
In gorgeous grandeur on the battle plain 
The gathering legions, whose unhallow’d trade 
Is kindred blood :—shall the red ruthless reign 
Of murders foul, legitimis’d ‘mong men, 
For ever be ?—their toil ?—their livelihood ? 
Honour, and glory, and renown, all vain, 
But dreadful names: for ’tis in waves of blood 
The — wades for fame, and calls his cause the 
g . 
When Hk, whose blessed life brought hope to man— 
Hope erst rejected — angels sang on hig’ 
Peace and good-will to all !—’twas thus began 
His life, and holy deeds of charity 
Mark’d a bright path, which hate could ne’er belie.— 
His life was » and wheresoe’er he taught, 
His precepts all were peace ;—and when to die, 

_ By wicked condemnation he was brought, 

His —- were peace,—and peace his parting 
ought !”” 


The Sentiment of Flowers. Pp. 279. (London, Tilt.)— 
A charming little book, from Madame de la Tour's 
Langage des Fleurs, in which all that was eligible for 
English readers in that popular tome is preserved and 
translated, all that might be objectionable omitted, and 
much is added of the translator’s original matter, which 
much enhances the attraction of the whole. With a 
dozen of sweet floral coloured plates, it is precisely the 


thing for a fair lady’s boudoir. 

The Missing Whalers, > (Glasgow, M’Phun.)—A 
pamphlet in which the condition of vessels beset by arctic 
ice is well described, by the surgeon of a whaler; and 
which, if aught were needed to stimulate the country to 
employ the best means to rescue those who may now be 
in that sad state of suffering and peril, is calculated to 
awaken the sympathies of our common nature. 

Colburn's Modern Novelists; Vol. 11. Granby. (London, 
Bentley.) An edition of Mr. Lister's justly popular 
novel of Granby must be most acceptable to readers of 
fiction, A gentleman, who from station and talent could 
draw, and did draw, an unexaggerated picture of society, 
while pretenders and book-manufacturers, without one 
necessary qualification, annoyed the public with what 
they called pictures of fashionable life, but which were 
the rankest and most ignorant of caricatures, deserved 
the success which attended Granby. 

Visible Geography. England. By C. Williams, Author 
of the “ Visible History of England.” 12mo. pp. 225. 
(London, Westley and Davis.)—‘The usual lessons of Geo- 
gtaphy are here enforced and impressed more strongly on 

memory by means of illustrative wood-cuts. The eye 
is made to assist the mind, and, by association, to lead to 
the better Tecollection of what has been read. 

Vindication of the English Constitution, §c., by Disraeli 
~ Ounger. 8vo. pp. 210. (London, Saunders and 
i. aa might be expected from him, Mr. Disraeli, 
bili is Political performance, displays very considerable 
a T ject, ver, precludes it froma length- 

; Notice in our, otherwise devoted, ; and we have 
only to offer the praise due to it as a production of talent 
and information. 





hl 


valpy.) — ‘The writer of this pam; i 
‘One, considers several recent changes in the constitution, 
the ame Measures now under discussion, to be steps to 
© establishment of a republic in this country; and he 
sr =. al ~ ~~ Ree pd taking a party 
Mea tedd re sense 
in his production, iueabevees eapegoee: 
vy on the Rate of Wages, and on the Condition of the 
mowing Population throughout the World. Pp: 255. 
bs jadelphia, Carey, Lea, and Co.; London, Longman 
Co.)—A volume full of valuable data, and embraci 
preeitd all the questions which perplex statists and poli- 
economists; which are ably and impartially dis- 
.— many useful conclusions deduced from them, 
~ cannot agree in all the statements. 
P= pn ae the Unity of the Body, as illustrated by some 
» A rs Pong my Sympathy, both Mental 
( : » cy by G. 


pect of and Progress towards a Republic. (London, 
na d 








wain. §8vo. - 294. 
Highley.) — This is a very interesting inquiry 
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into a very interesting subject, and one which, the more 
it is illustrated by the collection of correct data, will the 
better merit the attention not only of the medical man, 
but of the moral philosopher. The metaphysician has 

uite as much concern in some of the phenomena and 
their results as the physician; and both will find many 
curious matters on which to speculate. 

Inquiry into the Prozimate Cause of Cholera, §c., by 
Protheroe Smith. —- Bailliére.)—God forbid that 
ever we should be visited again by this appalling scourge: 
if we should, the contribution of information con- 
tained in this ——- will, like all other information, 
be found usefu 

1. The Story without End, from the German, by Mrs. 
Austin. 2. Mary Howitt’s Sketches of Natural History. 
(London, Wilson.) — At a season when little, pretty, 
sensible, and improving books are so much the er of 
the day for presents to deserving children, we are glad to 
see a reissue of these, which are deservedly high fa- 
vourites with us and with the discerning public. They 
are charming volumes, neatly embellished, and of a truly 
instructive character. 

Lardner's Cabinet Cyclopedia, LXXIV.: History; Greece, 
Vol. II., by the Rev. C. Thirlwall. (London, Longman and 
Co.; Taylor.)— Of Mr. Thirlwall’s eminent qualifications 
for the task, herein continued, we have had frequent occa- 
sion to speak in terms of the highest praise; and we need 
only repeat, that this portion of his work is.equally de- 
serving; for it is distinguished by the same scholarly 
attributes, and the same careful searching into the best 
and latest authorities. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
S1r Joun Barrow, in the chair.—The chief 
object of interest at this meeting was the 
presentation of the royal premium to Captain 
Back: there was, in consequence, notwith- 
standing the inclemency of the evening, a very 
numerous attendance of members. — It was 
announced that communications had been re- 
ceived from Mr. Schomburgck, now travelling 
under the direction of the Society in the in- 
terior of British Guyana. The letters were 
dated from the upper course of the Ripanoony, 
in the neighbourhood of the height of land 
separating the rivers running to the north from 
those falling into the Amazon, and were full of 
valuable matser. Numerous collections of na- 
tural history had already been formed, and con- 
siderable additions to the geography of that dis- 
trict acquired ; though as yet no map had been 
transmitted. But Mr. Schomburgck was highly 
gratified with the progress he was making, and 
sanguine that his explorations in this interest- 
ing country would prove a great public service. 
Further and more detailed information is 
shortly expected.—A paper from Lieut. Burnes 
was read; it is entitled, ‘‘ On the Maritime 
Communications of India, as carried on by the 
natives, particularly from Kutch, at the mouth 
of the Indus.” After briefly noticing the early 
history of commerce with India, as narrated by 
sacred and profane writers, and alluding to its 
present state in some parts of western India, 
which he says is carried on in ships or boats 
by the natives, and rivals in extent that of 
some of the most civilised nations of Europe, 
the author gives an interesting account of a 
voyage to “* Barbar,” made in the beginning of 
last year, of which the following are notes. In 
the beginning of 1835, the boat named Veera- 
sil sailed from Mandavee: she is about thirty 
tons burthen, was commanded by a Mahome- 
dan, and had, besides the master, a crew of five 
Moslems, three Rajpoots, and a young negro 
boy. The cargo consisted of the coarsest cotton 
cloth, the sale of which was managed by a 
Hindoo from Mandavee. They stretched out 
at once to sea, made the coast of Arabia, and 
touched at Sere, Maculla, and Aden, disposing 
of their goods as they proceeded, till they 
reached Barbar, in the sea of Babool Mandeb, 
and outside the straits of that name. The 
country called Barbar is inhabited by Somal- 
lees. There is no town, and no harbour; 
though the anchorage is safe and good. Bar- 
bar is annually frequented by about one hun. 
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dred vessels from different parts of India, dur- 
ing which time a r fair is held on the 
sea-beach with the inhabitants, who come from 
inland on camels. Immediately a boat lands, 
each person, even the meanest, must consign 
himself to a Somallee, who becomes his “‘ aban,” 
or security for life and property. This ar- 
rangement is imperiously necessary,—for there 
is no ruler or chief, and the Somallees are per- 
fidious, bigoted, and quarrelsome. They have 
been known to swim off at night to European 
vessels, and murder all the crew. For such 
protection, a tax of a dollar, or less, per head, 
and so much for each bale of cloth, is exacted. 
In return for the cloth, which is the staple ar- 
ticle of commerce, they give goats, coffee, gum, 
and ghee; but chiefly dollars, which they bring 
from Hureer, a two months’ journey in the 
interior. There is no coin below the value of a 
dollar, and small sums are paid by certain fixed 
measures of coffee. The Somallees are all 
Mahomedans. They do not shave their heads, 
but go bareheaded ; those only who have made 
a pilgrimage to Mecca wearing turbans. They 
have little clothing; the females dress in lea- 
thern gowns! The Somallees have neither 
guns nor muskets ; a few have swords ; but all 
have spears, generally two each, which are 
about six feet long, including the blade. They 
have woolly hair, but not the thick lip. They 
are believed by Lieut. Burnes to be a mixture 
of the Hottentot and Arab. They are a noble- 
looking race, very tall, and elegantly formed. 
Camels are here very numerous; caravans of 
five hundred of these come and go at one time. 
The people eat them, and goats, which are also 
very plentiful. While it is strange that the 
natives of India should keep up commercial 
communication with a port so distant, it is not 
less so that the managers of it are timid Hindoo 
Banians, who trust themselves, without fear, 
to the bigoted and barbarous Somallees, though 
subjected to the most severe privations. When 
the Hindoos land in Barbar, they are not per- 
mitted to wear a turban. If they die, they are 
not allowed to be burned, according to the 
Hindoo custom: a hole is dug, into which they 
are put in an erect position; and for this privi- 
lege a heavy fine has to be paid. In Kutch, 
during the native government, such was the 
influence of these very Hindoos, that no animal 
was permitted to be killed in Mandavee, as 
they considered it sinful to shed blood. In 
Barbar, the whole of the people live on flesh ; 
and the very vessels of these Hindoos are 
washed by the Somallees often, after slaughter- 
ing goats; water, which in their own country 
they will not drink but from the hands of those 
of certain caste, is brought in skins of animals 
just killed, by Mahomedans. Such privations 
as these Hindoos suffer can only be accounted 
for by their love of gain, and the great profits 
derived from the trade. The author dwells 
upon this, because it shews in a remarkable 
degree the sacrifices which the most supersti- 
tious people on earth undergo in their pursuit of 
money-making. He thinks, indeed, that it may 
be safely inferred from it that commerce was 
never interrupted in India by religious preju- 
dices ; and that a people who can continue it 
with such sacrifices have been addicted to it 
from the earliest ages ; and that the natives of 
India themselves, and not the Arabs, conducted 
the trade between India and Egypt. The pa- 
per was accompanied by a native Indian chart 
of the coast of Arabia and the Red Sea: it isa 
curious original in every way; and it is most 
remarkable that with a chart so vague these 
people can navigate so safely. 
The thanks of the Society were cordially 
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given to Lieutenant Burnes for his very in- 
teresting paper ; the president observing, that 
the Society was much gratified at receiving this 
early evidence of his undiminished zeal, and his 
remembrance of friends in England. 

The president then proceeded to bestow on 
Capt. Back the royal premium, addressing him 
to the following effect : —It was now, he said, 
his agreeable duty, in conformity with the inti- 
mation given at the last meeting, to confer on 
Capt. Back the royal premium for 1835. He 
need scarcely call the attention of the meeting 
to the great interest of Capt. Back’s recent 
discoveries, or to the zeal and abilities he had 
displayed in the prosecution of them ; but, al- 
nb the council of the Society had kept these 
alone in view when awarding the premium, he 
(the president) could not omit calling the at- 
tention of the Society to the extremely valuable 
services Capt. Back had heretofore rendered in 
the expeditions under Sir John Franklin, or to 
the feelings of noble benevolence which led him 
to proffer his services on a recent occasion, 
aware as he was, by severe experience, of the 
dangers and privations attending such expedi- 
tions. The geographical information Capt. | 
Back had supplied was of the utmost value; he 
had surveyed the eastern half of Great Slave 
Lake, and its vicinity, hitherto most erro- 
neously laid down in our maps; and he had 
traced a great river, upwards of five hundred 
miles in length, from its source to the Arctic 
Sea, which it reaches at a most interesting 
portion of the coast, as connected with previous 
discoveries,—leaving now only some short in- 
termediate spaces to be filled up, the general 
bearing of which may be safely conjectured ; and 
thus reducing almost to certainty that little por- 
tion of the main land of America which extends | 
north of the 70th parallel. The results of the 
expedition, as affecting the great question of a 
north-west passage, to which we are chiefly in- 
debted for all we know of the arctic regions, 


be allowed to complete that which we had so 
long and diligently pursued ; and that he, for 
one, would be at all times willing to devote his 
best services to the attainment of so desirable an 
object. 

Sir John Franklin said, he was extremely 
glad to find there was so strong an inclination 
in fayour of another expedition ; and, speaking 
on the “ spur of the moment,” he would ven- 
ture strongly to recommend an attempt being 
made through some of the openings at the ex- 
tremity of Baffin’s Bay, and so get to the 
northward of that mass of islands which have so 
long perplexed navigators, lying off the coast as 
far west as the meridian of* Melville Island ; 
and he had no doubt there would then be little 
difficulty in striking down towards the coast, 
and thus accomplishing the passage. He 
hoped another attempt would be made, and was 
sure there was no body from which so desirable 
an expedition could more worthily emanate 
than from the Royal Geographical Society of 
London. 

Dr. Richardson confirmed the opinion of Sir 

John Franklin, as to the existence of an open 
sea westward of the 114th meridian. Whales, 
which are only found in open seas, were known 
to abound therein. But he thought it would 
be very desirable previously to ascertain the 
state of the Western Sea, by sending some 
boats from the mouth of the Coppermine River 
directly north, which might easily, and without 
much hazard or expense, be done. 
The president then expressed his willingness 
to be the medium of communication to the go- 
vernment of any proposition of the kind which 
the Society, after mature consideration, might 
wish to recommend; and the meeting ad- 
journed. 





SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


Mr. Brunet on the construction of arches 
without centering. A friend of Mr. Brunel 





he (the president) considered highly important, 
corroborating in the strongest manner the be- | 
lief that a passage exists. Cook, Kotzebue, | 
‘and others, had found a strong current setting 
in to the northward, thr Behring’s 
Straits; Franklin and Richardson had found | 
an easterly current on the coast; Parry met | 
with it on his voyage to Melville Island; in 
the Straits of the Fury and Hecla he found | 
it running at the rate of four miles an hour ; | 
and, lastly, Capt. Back, midway between these | 
straits and Point Turnagain, still found the 
current setting strongly to the eastward. This 
was an extremely important fact, and in his 
(the president’s) mind was quite conclusive as 
to the existence of a passage. He sincerely 
hoped that, after having done so much for the 
solving of this interesting problem, the country 
would not, for want of a little further encou- 
ragement, allow another nation to reap the fruit 
of our labours, or to have all the credit of such 
an achievement, when we are so near the con- 
summation of our hopes. The president con- 
cluded by presenting the premium to Capt. 
Back, who received it amidst the warm plaudits 
of the members. 

Capt. Back, in returning thanks, said, that he 
felt quite unable adequately to express them, 
for the highly flattering manner in which the 
distinction the Society had been pleased to con- 
fer on him had been communicated by the 
president, Sir John Barrow, who was well 
known to have been the main-spring of arctic 
discovery. He was deeply sensible of the 
honour the Society had done him ; and, warmly 
concurring in the observations made from the 





chair, he trusted that another nation would n0¢ | si 


appeared at the reading-desk with a MS. rela- 
tion of the subject, which he began to read to 
the meeting, accompanying the narrative with 
practical illustrations. After describing longi- 
tudinal ties, ties circular, and divers other 
points, Mr. Brunel himself threw in a few ex- 
planations ; and, carried away by his ardour, 
ultimately delivered a lecture, thereby super- 
seding the use of the MS. Sitting behind Mr. 
Brunel, only a few unconnected sentences 
could be gathered ; and this is all the apology we 
have to offer for no report of an address de- 
livered with great enthusiasm and vivacity. His 
plan, we may state, if not repeat, consists in 
trusting to the adhesion of Roman cement for 
supporting a certain number of bricks in the 
position to form part of an arch, and then se- 
curing them at the top by a tie of iron strap 
embedded in cement. Over these bricks others 
are laid, and secured in a similar manner, until 
the two sides of an arch are produced to the 
centre, or key-stone. This plan would be par- 
ticularly useful in mountainous countries, where 
it might be difficult to fix centres for turning 
over arches of bridges in the usual manner. 
Mr. Brunel declared that by this means Wa- 


*,* We have observed with regret a report in the 
—— » that Sir John Barrow had, at this meeting, 
sta' at letters had been received announcing that all 
the whalers ice-bound in Baffin’s Bay had got free, and 
were on their return to this country. It is our earnest 
hope and wish, that such an erroneous idea may not im- 
pele the efforts in poogeess for the relief of their unfor- 


tunate crews, Sir J. Barrow said nothing of this kind, 


though he may have expressed a strong hope to the same 
effect ; and, in short, unless letters have been received 
since this was written (Friday evening), the expedition 
will proceed to do what human means can accomplish to 
save the three or four ships still remaining in that perilous 


terloo Bridgemight have been built for the ex. 
pense of the scaffold. The meeting was nu. 
merous, and appeared to consist of surveyors, 
architects, aad builders. The drawings to jl. 
lustrate the invention were too small, and not 
very explanatory. 





ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
January 4, The Reverend F. W. Hope in 
the chair.—Various donations of books and 
insects were received, and several members 
elected. The president announced the arrival 
of the cdlection of the Rev. W. Kirby, which 
had been presented by that gentleman to the 
Society, and congratulated the meeting upon 
the Society now possessing one of the most 
extensive collections in the country. Various 
interesting exhibitions in illustration of the 
ravages of insects upon vegetable substances, 
were made by Mr. Raddon, and others. Mr. 
Hoffmann of Munich also exhibited a series of 
preparations of the silkworm in its various 
stages, and explained a mode which he had 
successfully adopted whereby the thickness of 
the most valuable layer in the cocoon was in- 
creased. The following memoirs were read :— 
Note relating to a case in which the larva of 
Blaps mortisaga was stated to have been voided 
by an infant three months old ; communicated 
by Robert Patterson, Esq. Treas. Belfast Nat. 
Hist.Soc. Account of the capture of a remark. 
able specimen of Vanessa Vertice, by M. Gee. 
Descriptions of some new exotic hemipterous 
insects, by J. O. Westwood, F.L.S. secretary 
of the Society. Notes upon Chiasognathus 
Grantii, by C. C. Babington, Esq. F.L.S.A. 
A decade of new exotic hymenopterous insects, 
by W. E. Shuckard, Esq. On the turnip-fly 
(Haltica nemorum), with some account of its 
preparatory states, by Mr. Henry Le Keux. 
A discussion took place amongst the members, 
by whom the value of Mr. Le Keux’s discovery, 
as affording a clue to the natural history, and 
the consequent probability of a successful re- 
medy against the ravages of the turnip-fly, was 
admitted. The names of candidates for admis- 
sion were read, including several of the most 
eminent Continental entomologists. 


GRAPHIC SOCIETY. 

On Wednesday evening the Graphic Society 
held its first meeting for the session, at the 
Thatched House, St. James's. Jt was nu- 
merously attended by members and _ visitors, 
and the display of drawings, sketches, and 
prints, exceeded in number, in interest, and 
beauty, those probably of any former meeting 
of the Society. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 

At the meeting on the 10th ult. the paper 
read was one of singular interest to the Egypt- 
ian antiquary and philologist, from the pen of 
Mr. Tomlinson, whose researches and intelli- 
gence in this branch of inquiry are so pre- 
eminently distinguished both at home and 
abroad. It refers to a mummy-case now I 
the British Museum, purchased at the sale of 
Mr. Salt’s collection, and described in the cata- 
logue as the “* Mummy of a Priest.” On ex- 
amination, however, Mr. Tomlinson ascer- 
tained, that though it now contained the 
remains of such an inhabitant, he was by 
many centuries its latest tenant, and that it 
had originally belonged to a King of Egypt, 
and was, indeed, the only royal coffin yet dis- 
covered, and in the Museum. The inscripwon 
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which recorded this fact was found between 
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the figures of Isis and Neptiis, and reads 
(unlike any other) from top to bottom. The 
first line is supposed to contain, as usual, the 
name of Osiris ; and the rest, commending the 
deceased to the Deities represented, states him 
to have been Amentoph, or Ina Entoph, whom 
Mr. Tomlinson, from the best known data, 
considers to have been of the Osortisen dynas- 
ty,and of so ancient a period as the seventeenth 
century before Christ. 

On Thursday, Colonel Leake in the chair.— 
Presents were acknowledged, members elected, 
and the names of candidates hung up. 

The first paper read was by Mr. Balfour, on 
alphabets in use among the Jews. Mr. B. took 
a learned view of the various theories respect- 
ing the original Hebrew, and the characters in 
which it was written. He did not undertake 
to determine whether the priority belonged to 
the Square character or the Samaritan, or whe- 
ther these and other dialects were or were not 
all varieties of an older language, as French, 
Spanish, and Italian, are of the Roman tongue, 
and none of them identical with it. He then 
went into a description of two kinds, pro- 
bably from the time of Ezra, and still in use; 
the square continuing to be the sacred charac- 
ter, while rabbis, expositors, and the literati of 
Africa and Asia, employed at least two cursive 
characters in their writings. He pointed out 
the difficulties these variations caused to the 
Hebrew scholar; and, by analogy, applied the 
same reasoning to the enchorial in Egyptian 
inscriptions. Mr. Balfour also mentioned the 
perplexity occasioned by contractions, abbrevia- 
tions, and particularly, monograms among all 
ancient nations; and exhibited specimens of 
the Hebrew alphabets which he had so ably 
discussed. 

2. A paper by Mr. Cullimore, in which he 
offered some learned remarks on Mr. Tomlin- 
son's statement, above alluded to; and com- 
pared it with his own former essays to restore 
the lines of Egyptian Pharoahs from the tablets 
of Carnac and Abydos, and other Inscriptions. 

3. Extracts from a letter from Signor Rosel- 
lini to Mr. Jerdan, one of the Members, dated 
Pisa, December 9th. In this letter the distin- 
guished writer, alluding to the Literary Gazette, 
No. 943 (Feb. 14, 1835), expresses his satisfac- 
tion at finding the plate in his splendid work, 
which represents the Jewish captives employed 
in brick-making, copied into the English peri- 
odical, as he considers it to be of more import- 
ance than all the others put together. He also 
speaks highly in commendation of the means 
taken to render the study of Egyptian antiqui- 
ties popular in England, to which country, 
after the death of Champollion, he alone looks 
for progress in this interesting investigation. 
Mr. R, also states, that he is completely con- 
firmed in the opinion that all the mummy 
Wrappings are entirely of cotton ; but, as his 
letter is of great authority in these matters, we 
shall translate it more in detail in our next 
Number. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
Mr. Hattam in the chair.—Several new 
members were ballotted for and elected. The 
remainder of Mr. Repton’s historical remarks 
on female head-dress was read. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 
FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Monday. 

Marylebone Institution, 8} Pp... 

Mr. T. R. Jones on the Nutrition of Animals. 
Russell Institution, 8 p.a1. 

Mr, Wallis on Comets, 


Statistical, 8 e.m.— Institute of British Ar- 
chitects, 8 P.M. 

Tuesday. 
Linnean, 8 p.m.— Horticultural, 1 P.M.— 
Civil Engineers (Anniversary), 7 P.M. 

Wednesday. 
Geological, 84 P.m.—Society of Arts, 74 
P.M. . 

* Thursday. 

Royal Society, 8} r.m.—Antiquaries, 8 P.M. 
—City of London Artists’ and Amateurs’ Con- 
versazione. 

Friday. 
Royal Institution, 8} p.m. 








FINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Finden’s Portrait and Landscape Illustrations 
of Lord Byron’s Life and Works. With an 
Account of the Subject of each Engraving, 
by W. Brockedon, F.R.S. Part I. Murray. 

“THE great popularity,” says the prospectus, 
‘“‘of this splendid series of engravings when 
first published, and the continued demand for 
it, have induced the proprietors to determine 
on the publication of a new edition. The whole 
of the plates have, with this object, been put 
into perfect condition, and the impressions will 
be found equal to those first issued.” 

As we noticed those plates in detail, on their 
first appearance, we have only to repeat our 
hearty commendation of them, and to add, that 
a new arrangement has been made of the typo- 
graphical matter, each plate being accompanied 
by the description of the subject, which was 
formerly given in the appendices only. 

Twenty Illustrations of the Pirate. By Clarkson 

Stanfield. Tilt. 
THEsE beautiful engravings are seen to much 
higher advantage in the portfolio than in the 
volume which they so finely embellish ; and if 
we spoke very favourably of them in the latter 
situation, we are bound to award a still more 
forcible panegyric to them in their present form. 

The genius of Stanfield pervades them ail! 

Could we, by the most lengthened critique, 

shew that they were deserving of public favour 

as splendid specimens of art ? 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
POESY AND THE POET: A FOREST 


Nor ever wrong them more. Oft, arm in arm, 
T look on lips too eloquently warm— 
See Keats, desponding, shed immortal tears— 
The child in heart, with wisdom of grave years ; 
Or, in the happy company of Clare, 
Find common homesteads, lanes, and pastures 
fair ; 

Or, listening to the plaided shepherd’s rhyme, 
Deem Sherwood Forest Ettrick for the time. 
Why are the Muses so retired, that eyes, 
Familiar with fair things in earth and skies, 
See them no more? Why do they dwell apart, 
Ideal beings of the mind and heart, 
With no life, save in song? Like fairies, they 
From mortal’s close observance slip away — 
Which is Parnassus ? 

Poesy. Once ’twas Cooper’s Hill ; 
And a faint glow lingers on Grongar still ; 
On Snowdon have the Muses’ visits been ; 
On Skiddaw, too, their foot-prints have been 


Seell ; 

But most on Rydal-Mount. Want these a 
charm 

The soul to raise, etherealise, and warm ; 

Go back to Greece in its most glorious hour, 

Awake the dead, and give them living power ; 

Its ancient gods and demi-gods restore, 

And bid them fight, and bid them sing once 
more 3 

Brave poets have done thus ;—arise, do thou 

Aspire to win like amaranth for thy brow. 

Poet. Nay, let them stand apart — distinctly 

great— 

Too much I reverence them to imitate 3 

Too much I love them, thus to do them wrong 

Those sons of God, by God’s own handmaid, 
Sorg. 

In Britain, singing, shall a poet ask 

Aonian maids to aid him in his task ; 

Or go a fancied pilgrimage to bring 

Inspiring waters from the Muses’ spring ? 

*T were vain—’twere foolish—’twould my coun- 
try wrong, 

Whose every hill is sacred unto song, 

And every fountain: — thou, just maid! hast 
shed R 

The light of heaven on every mountain’s head ; 

Breathed a diviner spirit through each wood, 

And touched with holier grace each fount and 
flood. 

Greece is no more without an equal found, 

For England now is all Parnassian ground. 

Vales, groves, and streams of Tempe, ask I not, 





COLLOQUY. 
Poesy. Again we meet; and hast thou left 
thy kind, 
Freely to breathe the free autumnal wind ; 
Or, by lone brooks thy listless form to lay, 
And wear in dreamy mood the hours away ; 
Or, like the shadow of a cloud, to flit ; 
Or, with a book, on some old stump to sit ? 
‘ancy’s free region never was the town— 

Come—on with me into the forest brown! 
The purple heath-flowers are io longer seen, 
And russet is the fern, so lately green : 
There is a thoughtful stillness, sacred gloom, 
A sabbath feeling for the summer bloom : 
Heaven’s bird, with happy peans soaring high, 
Has left more still the still autumnal sky ; 
Silent he is, as wearied with renown— 
Come !—far with me into the forest brdwn. 

Poet. By many things impelled, the town I 

leave, 

And deem these shades as happy to receive, 
As free to entertain me—here I find 
Fit region for the meditative mind, 
Soar with the lark, or lowly on the ground, 
Meet pleasant objects where they most abound ; 





Hold fancied colloquies with famous men, 
| Whom the hard world may never know again, 


Nor temple of old Gods, nor starry grot, 

| Nor Dryad of the woods, nor Naiad bright, 

| On whom was showered the fountain’s silvery 
light— 

Enough of these—I other natures seek 

Than live the glory of the fabling Greek. 

True Genius, moving as on seraph-wings, 

Leads gladly from the beaten track of things ; 

Or in the common path discovers more 

Than careless eyes were conscious of before ; 

Sees life, like Crabbe, its evil and its good, 

Or new-creates, with Spencer, in the wood. 

Give me this power—to elevate the lov — 

To clear the dark —round truth new grace to 
throw— 

To make even joy more joyful—misery less— 

Within myself my source of happiness. 

Poesy. ” unbestowed, ’twere now too late to 

ask, 

To give it, or receive it, were a task, 

*T would revolutionise the mind, and make 

The old dull organs exquisitely ache. 

The poet’s harp is strung with golden wire ; 

The poet’s altar heaped with heaven’s own fire ; 

His nerves refined, and yet his heart laid bare, 

That the whole world may freely enter there; 

| The largest minded, the minutely small, 
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His mind’s broad gates are open to them all; 

And by coarse hands his finest feelings torn, 

Sure martyr to the world’s neglect or scorn. 

Yet deem thyself not uninspired—in part 

The fire of heaven is kindled in thy heart— 

The bright, the strong, the keen ethereal flame, 

Which early wastes away the mortal frame. 

By _— of solitary thought—a lot 

Still seeking sympathy, and finding not ; 

By baffled pride, by early wrongs, a blight 

That scattered darkness on love’s path of light; 

And by a natural sweep of wing that bears 

A flight above the track of common cares ; 

In all the motions of thy spirit great— 

By the soul’s faintings, by its flight elate— 

Mine wert thou, art thou, to me dedicate. 

And, as before, escaping from the throng, 

Walk here, conversant with the gods of song. 

Here wake thy harp, alone. The poet’s eyes 

Behold a vision—and it never dies— 

Song is immortal whatsoe’er the clime— 

And beauty triumphs o’er all change and time. 

This is the soul’s true empire—here the mind 

Nothing perceives, or common, or confined ; 

But Fancy soars, a bold excursive thing, 

With the wild freedom of the plover’s wing ; 

Lives in the past, as in the present hour— 

Walks with all beauty —triumphs with all 
power— 

Claims kindred with all mind—and has a part 

In the warm beat of every human heart : 

When — by satirists, from their filthy 

en— 

Assailed—reviled—revile thou not again ; 

Raised above scorn and envy—stoop not down— 

But—on with me into the forest brown. 


Ricuarp Howirt. 








DRAMA. 

Drury Lane.—The Bronze Horse, tin, tinsel, 
and tomfoolery, has failed, or rather the puff 
system has failed in blowing it up, otherwise 
than in the vulgar sense of these magic words. 
It is trash, and the public have refused to be 
again taxen in so immediately with another 
hoax. The bills accordingly state, that * owing 
to its enthusiastic reception by brilliant and 
overflowing audiences, it will be repeated every 
evening until further notice.’? By about the 
same rule, we presume, as “* Whittington and 
his Cat, continuing to be received with unabated 
shouts of laughter and applause ;” or, in other 
words, having met with deserved neglect, is to 
be performed once a-week ! ! 

Covent Garden.—Here Paul Clifford alter- 
nates with the Hunchback: in the latter in- 
stance at least the entertainments at-the low- 
priced house are far superior to those at its 
dearer rival. The pantomime, also, continues 
to afford amusement nightly for its due holiday 
time. 

The Adelphi, imitating its bigger compeer 
in the puff-line, announces that, ‘in conse- 
quence of numerous and incessant inquiries,” 
such a piece is to be performed, and such 
another postponed, that it may be produced in 
a manner “ creditable to the artistes and the 
vast resources of this theatre.” Mercy on us! 


Olympic.—In a new and smart piece by 
Haynes Bayly, entitled One Hour; or, the 
Carnival Ball, Mr. C. Mathews has had an- 
other opportunity of approving himself the 
worthy inheritor of his high name. For act- 
ing, singing, and dancing, in this slight affair, 
none but himself can be his parallel; and he 
brings some Italian features so admirably to 
our stage, as to make quite a new character in 


these dull old times. Vestris supports him 





on the 28th ultimo, aged 73. 
Oriel College, Oxford, and practised as a phy- 
sician, first at Swansea, and then at Dublin. 


works, 











with much effect, and the whole attracts full 
and applauding audiences. 

St. James’s Theatre has this week been far 
better attended and deservedly more successful. 
The talent it possesses has been more brought 
into play, and the charming little Miss Allison, 
in the Spoiled Child, &c., Mrs. Garrick, Strick- 
land, Gardner, and others, have been seen to 
advantage in various pieces. But the great hit 
has been made in the adaptation, or, say trans- 
lation (for it is very close), of the French piece, 
Monsieur Jacques, in which Mr. Barnett per- 
forms the part of an insane old Frenchman 
with a degree of feeling and force not to be 
surpassed on the stage. Tears and unanimous 
plaudits are his nightly reward, and they are 
due to a very finished and effective personation. 
Miss P. Horton, as his daughter, Mr. Strick- 
land, as a sordid lodging-letter, and Mr. Selby, 
as a benevolent young poet, do all that is 
needed to support the scene, and recommend 
M. Jacques to the great popularity he has 
attained. 

Queen’s. —Little Sins and Pretty Sinners.— 
What is there in a name ? 

The Strand is about to re-open, and the 
Lyceum has closed. 

Reeve got into the good graces of the New 
Yorkists, and, when he would or could act, 


was amply followed. He goes thence to Phila- 
delphia. 


Power has, as usual, caused the Dublin 


theatre to be fully attended, and renewed his 
engagement for ten nights. 








VARIETIES. 
Dr. William Turton died at Bideford, Devon, 
He was of 


Dr. Turton was the author of several valuable 
He published a Medical Glossary in 
1797, and, between 1801 and 1806, his General 


System of Nature, translated from Gmelin’s 
edition of Linnzus, in seven octavo vols. His 
latest productions were, Compendium of British 


Zoology, Treatise on Consumption, &c. &c. 
Floriculture. — The supporters of the Society 


for encouraging floriculture and horticulture, 
had a public dinner on Monday, at which the 
diffusion of a taste for this innocent and agree- 


able recreation was remarked on, and various 


means to spread it still more widely among the 
poor as well as the rich, were warmly recom- 
mended. Medals of the Queen were distributed 
among the company and members. 


Distillation of Salt- Water. —P. Nicole of 
Dieppe is stated to have succeeded in procuring 


fresh water from the distillation of sea-water, 
by simply passing the steam of the latter through 
a stratum of coarsely powdered charcoal, in its 


way to the condenser, or worm-tub. 
Statistics. — Dr. Casper of Berlin, from a 


number of statistical returns and tables, has 
come to the conclusion that the average lives 
of married people is better than that of the 


single. 
Giraffes.—It is stated that four young giraffes 


are at Malta, acclimatising for England, and 


that they are to be shipped for the Zoological 
Gardens in the approaching spring. 

Southwark Literary Society. —On Tuesday 
Dr. Lardner was elected president of this In- 
stitution. 

A fountain of black granite is to be erected in 
the rue Richelieu, on the site of the old French 
Opera. A pedestal of red marble in the middle 


will support a basin of white marble; bronze 


rt 
groupes of chidren playing will be placed be. 
tween. Abov2, and leaning against the four 
sides of a whit2 marble pilaster, groups of Fluvia 
and Naiades, supporting an urn, will eject the 
water into the basin below. The fountain will 
be surmounted by a statue of Abundance, and 
surrounded by a double avenue of lime-trees, 
The monument will measure thirty feet in 
height.—Paris Advertiser. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
In the Press. 


Narrative of a Residence in Koordistan, and on the site 
of Ancient Nineveh; with Journal of a Voyage down the 
Tigris to Bagdad, &c.; with maps, a plan of Nineveh, 
and other illustrations ; by the late Claudius James Kich, 
Esq., late Resident at Bagdad. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Schoolboy: a Poem, by T. Maude, M.A, post 8vo, 
4s. cloth.—The Polish Struggle, by M. C. Kennedy, post 
8vo. 3s. — Descriptions of the Rapacious Birds of Great 
Britain, by William Macgillivray, A.M., 12mo. 9s. bds.— 
Rudiments of Physiology, by Dr. Fletcher, Part II. 
(double), 10s.~A History of the Presbyterian and General 
Baptist Churches in the West of England, by Jerom 
Murch of Bath, 8vo. 12s. bds. — Differential and Integral 
Calculus, familiarly illustrated and applied, by the Rev. 
William Ritchie, 12mo. 4s. 6d. cloth. — Hertslet’s Com- 
mercial Treatises, Laws, &c., Vol. 1V., 8vo. 18s. bds.—~ 
The American in England, by the author of ‘* A Year in 
Spain,” 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. bds.— Election Calmly Con- 
sidered, by John Craps, 2d edit. 12mo. 4s. 6d. bds. — The 
Christian’s Sketch Book, 2d Series, by Jabez Burns, 12mo, 
4s. bds.—Papyro Plastics, by D. Boileau, 5th edit. square, 
3s. 6d. bds. —T. Gwynne’s Law of Probates and y 
Duties, 2d edit. 8vo. 10s. bds. —A Popular Manual of the 
Art of Preserving Health, by J. B. Davis, post 8vo. 10s. 
cloth.—Herodotus, Book Euterpe (Greek), 12mo. 4s. cloth. 
—Our Village, by Miss Mitford, complete in 3 vols. f. cap 
8vo. with wood-cuts, 24s. mor.— The Sportsman’s An- 
nual, 1836, 21s. half-bd.—Contemplation, or a Christian's 
Wanderings, a Poem, by William Vivian, 8vo. 5s. cloth. 
—A Manual of French Verbs, 12mo. 2s. cloth.— The 
Child’s Own History of France, square, 3s. bds.—Impres- 
sions of America during 1833, 1834, and 1835, by Tyrone 
Power, 2vols. 8vo. 286. bds.— Fifth Epistle to a Friend 
in Town; Warwickshire; and other Poems, by C. Leigh, 
Esq. 12mo. 5s. bds. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1836. 


January. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thuraday-- 7 | From 29 to 40 2992 to 2988 
Friday ---- 8 sees 29 +e 41 29°08 +. 29% 
Saturday-- 9 | core 25 ++ 34 29°04 ++ 2082 
Sunday--+- 10 | «+++ 28 ++ 32 29°63 ++ 29:23 
Monday -- ll eeee 26 ++ 36 29:21 ++ 2923 
Tuesday -- 12 sees Qh oe 33 29:37 ++ 252 
Wednesday 13 coe 22 38 29°73 ++ 29°82 


Prevailing winds S.E. and S.W.; except the 12th and 
13th, generally hegr & rain on the afternoon and even- 
ing of the 7th and 11th, and snow on the evenings of the 
9th and 10th, 
Rain fallen °85 of an inch. 
Edmonton. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
An “ English Lady ” is informed, that the Life of Alex+ 
ander the Great, vy Archdeacon Williams, is a volume 
(we believe the third) of Murray’s Family Library. We 
are not aware whether it has or has not been ‘‘ made the 
subject of a separate review —if the general tenor is fa- 
vourable to the hero, as Plutarch, or defamatory, in the 
style of M. la Combe.” 
We cannot insert all the poem, but, as a sample of the 
charming compositions sent to us by the geniuses of the 
day, we give the d t of 
“* 4 Fragment, or Fancy Scetch.” (sic. in orig.) 
I strayed along yon groves at eve, 
To breathe aloud a doleful tale, 
To birds; and one did seem to grieve 
My mourning—’twas the nightingale. 
I told her how my heart was brake 
By unrequited, genuine love; 
The nightingale in pity spake 
This lively strain, from a bough above: 
«¢ Sorrow not, sorrow not, youthful swain! 
I have sweetened more hearts, I trow, | 
With the music enchanting this little brain, 
Than a maiden as white as snow.” 


Errata,—In our review of The Self-Condemned, No. nod 
by some oversight, a line or two introductory of the 
extract wereomitted. At p. 2, col. 1, therefore, we — to 
request our readers to suppose the passage commeness 
** Let me, he said,” prefaced by a complimentary rem ‘ 
on the talent which the — —- shewn in that power 
fully written coup d’eii on humanity. 

In our last weekly list, the resignation of the secretary- 
ship of the Literary Fund was accidentally p! 


CHARLES HENRY ADAMS. 











the head of the Royal Society of Literature. 
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ADVERTISEMHITS, 
Connected with Literature {nd the Arts. 


Collection of Prints, Water-colour 
Drawings, Cabinet Paiatings, &c. 


By MESSRS. SOUTHGATE and SON, 
AT THEIR WEEKLY SALEROOMS, 
92 FLEET STREET, 
ON TUESDAY, JANUARY 19th, 
Including several 
FINE ENGRAVINGS BY SIR 2. STRANGE. 

Among which are—Fortune, after Gullo; Cleopatra, after 
Ditto; Salutation of the Virgin; Charle: I. with the Horse; 
Death of Dido, before the inscription; Magdalen, after Guido; 
Magdalen, after Coreggio; Venus and Admis; The Alphabet, 
&c.; Brockedon’s Road Book of the Alps, Proofs; Illustrations 
tothe Annuals; Views after Stantield, Prout, &c. 

LARGE COLLECTION OF PRINTS, 
Coloured and Mounted 
WATER-COLOUR DRAVINGS, 
By Nicholls, Prout, J. Varley, Tripp of Bristol, Daniell, &c. 
VARIOUS SKETCHES IN OIL, 
By W. Daniell, R.A. 
Cabinet Paintings. 

Landscape, by Bradley; Castle of Chillon ; Vale of Liangollen ; 
Swiss Village; Mountain Scene; Portrait of Lady with Dog, by 
a Dutch Master ; &c. 

May be viewed, and Catalogues had at the Rooms, 


ON THURSDAY, JANUARY 2lst, 
Collection of Law Books. 
Including various Reports and Practical Treatises, &c. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues had at the Rooms, 
#,* Money ad d, ani luations of every Descrip of 
Property made for the payment of the Probate Duty, &c. 








OLEBROOKE HOUSE ACADEMY, 

Islington.—The Rev. Robert Simeon, M. A. Boards and 
Ed Young Gentl intended for business or the learned 
professions. The course of studies consists of the classics, mathe- 
matics, geography, drawing, natural history, the elements 
natura! philosophyand chemistry. Every attention will be paid to 
the moral and intellectual improvement of his pupils. ference 
may be made to Dr. Ritchie of the London University, who ex- 
amines the pupils twice every year, or to Dr, Copland, Bulstrode 
Street. Terms 30 guineas per annum. 


ICHARD BAYNES’S GENERAL 
CATALOGUE, 1836, 8vo. 2s, 6d. 
Of near 8000 Articles, in Various Languages and Poe ee of 





vols. post 8vo. 18s. 


2 
OURNAL of a RESIDENCE in 
AMERICA. 
By Mrs. BUTLER (late FANNY KEMBLE.) 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON COMPLETED, 
In cloth, 5s. the 10th and last volume of Mr, Murray's complete 
edition of the Life of Johnson, being 
OHNSONIAN A, Vol. II. or 
miscellaneous Anecdotes and Sayings, gathered from 
nearly a hundred different publications, which could not have 
been produced as notes to Boswell without overloading and 
perplexing his pages, but which are essential to the completion 
of the intell 1 portrait of Johnson. 








Literature; the Works of the Reformers, Puritans, fi 
and best Modern Divines; the Libraries of two Ministers; part 
of the Library of the Rev. John Newton, St. Mary’s Woolnoth ; 
a curious Collection relative to Wales, and other purchases; 
forming a Popular and Rare Selection of Theology, Sermons, 
History, Classics, Arts, Sciences, &c, with Odd Volumes, at the 
very Low Prices affixed by Richard Baynes, 28 Paternoster Row. 
Catalogues to be had, by those wishing to purchase, gratis, 
by a line as above, post paid.—Be particular in the Address, 
Richard Baynes, 28 Paternoster Row. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





In one large volume, 8vo. price 16s. boards, with Engravings, 
CHEMICAL CATECHISM; 


in which the Elements of Chemistry, with the Atomic 
Theory, and the other recent Discoveries in the Science, are very 
clearly and fully explained, and its licati to the Pheno- 
mena of Nature, to Agricul Manuf: and Medicine, 
di ibed. Ill d by Notes, numerous Engravings, and Ta- 











LEWIS'S SPANISH SKETCHES. 
Inone volume Imperial folio, price (tinted) 4/.4s.; India, 5/. 5s. bd. 


EWIS’S SKETCHES of the ALHAM.- 
. BRA. Consisting of twenty-five of the most interesting 
Views of the exterior and interior of that once celebrated fortress 
of Granada. Drawn on Stone in exact imitation of the Original 
Sketches. 
By John F. Lewis, J.D. Harding, R. Lane, A.R.A. and W. Gauci. 
London: Hodgson and Graves, 6 Pall Mall. 


HE COTTAGER’S MONTHLY 
VISITOR. 

In reply to a report which has arisen in various quarters, that 
this work has changed its Editor, the Publishers beg to state, 
that the Dean of Chester, who commenced the Work fifteen 
= ago, has ever since been, and still continues to be, the 
Editor. 





*,* The Volume for the Year 1835 may be had, price 4s. 
boards, or 4s. 6d, half-bound. 
Riving St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, 





The Library, Manuscripts, Paintings, 
Armour, &c. 
Of the late WILLIAM MOTHERWELL, Esq. 
ILLIAM STUART respectfully 


intimates that he has been instructed to submit to 
Public i in the Royal Exchange Sale Rooms, Glasgow, 
on Wednesday, 20th January, and following days, the extensive 
and Valuable Library, the Ancient Manuscripts, Antique Armour, 
Paintings, Engravings, and other articles of Virtu, collected by 
the well known taste of the late WILLIAM MOTHERWELL, 
Eq» editor of the Glasgow Courier. 
e Library, consisting of upwards of Four ‘Thousand Volumes, 


in Historical, Poetical, Classical, and 


Pall Mall. 


—_ —E ee 


bles; and a, an Appendix of Select Chemical Experi- 
ments. By T. J. GRAHA M.D. &c. 

“ We hold it in esti i and dit. The author 
has collected together, under a strictly popular form, and ex~- 
pressed in language the best calculated to convey useful know- 
ledge to the dullest mind, every subject of interest connected 
with this delightful science.”— London Weekly Review. 

« Perhaps the most complete manual of chemistry extant, 
The mass of generally useful as well as curious knowledge, col- 
lected in these pages, renders it a work indispensable to a 
modern library.”—Bath Herald, Oct. 26, 1833. 

London: Published by Simpkin and Marshall, and Hatchard 

and Son, Piccadilly. Sold by all Booksellers. 

Lately published, by the same Author, 3d edition, price 9¢. 

2. Sure Methods of Improving Health, by 
regulating the Diet and Regimen. Embracing all the most ap- 
proved Principles of Health and Longevity, with Maxims for 
the Bilious and Nervous, the ive, &c. Ill d by 


ases. 
“It is the most useful and rational work of the kind, and is 
altogether an admirable Code of Health.” —Atlas. 

“« We warmly recommend it.”—New Literary Gazette. 

«* That men of all habits will derive information from it, cal- 
culated to increase their comfort and extend their days, is firmly 











BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


With a striking Likeness of the Author and a Vignette, the three 
volumes in one, bound, for 6s. 
R. LISTER’S GRANBY. 
Forming the Eleventh Volume of 
Colburn’s Modern Novelists. 
Works already published in this Col i any of which may be 
ad sep ly, b fully ill d and bound :— 
Pelh The Disowned. Capt. Marryat’s 











contains many of the beautiful and rare editions of the early 
printers; the voluminous and expensive works of the present 
era; the privately printed works of the Maitland Club; and 

h leb d pub ions: fora d iption of which 
the Amateur is referred to the Catalogues, which are to be had 
(price 1s.) of Mr. Bent, Literary Advertiser Office, Aldine Cham- 
bers, 13 Paternoster Row, London. 

*,* Gentlemen who may find it inconvenient to attend the 
Sale, will have their orders carefully attended to, by addressing 
them (post paid) to Messrs. W. and D. Laing, South Bridge Street, 
Edinburgh: or to Messrs. John Smith and Son, St. Vincent Street, 
and Messrs, Robert Stuart and Co., Ingram Street, Glasgow. 

Glasgow, 5 Jan., 1836. 





HE BUCHAN PAPERS.—To be 
disposed of, Two Thousand Seven Hundred original 
Letters and Papers written by the most eminent men, addressed 
to the late David Stuart Erskine, Earl of Buchan ; including his 
Diary, Letters from the present Royal Family, Nobility: eighty- 
seven by the late Lord Erskine, some of which when a Midship- 
man. Life of Washington by Lord Buchan: particulars relating 
to the poet Thomson: Letters from the first Earl of Chatham, 
Burke, Robertson, Blair, Priestly, Washington, Franklin, Count- 
ess of Huntingdon, and other distinguished characters. 
Apply to Mr. W. Upcott, 102 bony Street, Islington. Letters 
post-paid. 


BETIS'S GEOGRAPHICAL SLATES. 


These Slates have Two Outline Maps 


Frank Mildmay. O'Donnel. Tremaine. Brambletye House. 


Il. 
Price 1s. with Portrait of Prince Talleyrand, Part 9 of the 
Memoirs of Napoleon. 
By the Count de Las Casas. 
To be completed in 20 Weekly Parts. 

« For writing the ‘ Memoirs of Napoleon,’ I possess tag 
ee in history. I collected and recorded, day by day, 
all that { saw of Napoleon; and all that I heard him say during 
the whole period in which I was constantly about his person.”— 
Introduction. 


Ill. 
Captain Marryat’s Frank Mildmay, Part III. 
To be completed in 5 Weekly shilling Parts. 
Published for Henry Colburn, by R. Bentley, and all Booksellers. 





In royal 18mo. price 8s. roan, gilt edges; or 9s. in silk, illustrated 
with 33 copper-plates; 
XERCISES FOR LADIES; calculated 
to preserve and improve Beauty, and to prevent and 
correct Personal Defects, inseparable from ined or careless 
Habits: founded on a pagale ical Principles. 
y 





i 
NALD WALKER. 

The work describes and by Drawings, the 
right and wrong pees in Standing, Sitting, Writing, Drawing, 
Guitar-Playing, -Playing, Riding, Lying in , &c. andthe 








en 
graved upon each, and are intended for Children to practise 
Geographical Exercises upon, by writing in the names of the 
Countries, Towns, Seas, Islands, &c. which may be e 
often as desired, without in uring the Map. Price, including two 
ee key Maps, Two Shillings. Size of Slate 13 inches 


Ba This useful design is so justly and so well explained by Mr. 
ae in a letter accompanying specimen slates, that we cannot 
lo better than adopt his words, only adding thereto our hearty 
commendation of his process for improving the student in Geo- 
Faphy. —Literary Gazette, January 2d, 1836. 
ublished by John Betts, 7 Compton Street, Brunswick Square. 
and to be had of all Booksellers and Toymen. 





ai 
which these wrong positions cause; and it gives all 
the best Exercises to prevent or to correct them, particularly the 
new and beautiful Indian Sceptre Exercise, for the first time 


as —7 as well as ample directions as to Walking, Dancing, 


jesture, and Deportment. 
Medi 





ledical Testi: le.—Dr. Birkbeck, in a letter to the Author, 
which is prefixed to the work at length, says “‘ With your general 
views ding ale develop » which are clear and well 
expressed, I thoroughly agree. You have contributed materially, 
I am persuaded, to prevent the occurrence of unequal enlarge- 
ment of muscular parts, and the still more serious deviations 
which occur when the spine becomes deranged. he means 
which you have pro} correction of 





our iction.”—Edinburgh Observer. 





In Monthly vols, 6s. each, illustrated with Engravings and Maps. 
Dedicated to the King, by!expreas Command), 


( ng 
HE BRITISH COLONIAL LIBRARY, 
being a popular and Authentic Description of the Colo- 
nies of the British Empire, founded Official and Public 
Documents (hitherto unpublished), furnished by the Colonial 
Office, Hon. East India Company, Board of Trade, Custom House, 
Board of Control, &c. &c. 
By R. MONTGOMERY MARTIN, Esq. F.S.S. 

To lay before the public in a complete form and at an easily 
accessible price, the History of our Colonies, separated as they 
are by geographi distincti and yet d by political 
instituti and ial i » is the object of “ The 
British Colonial Library.” The Work will be illustrated with 
finished engravings of the capital of each Colony, with maps, &c. 
Each volume will form a complete work of itself, and will con- 
tain the history, conquest, or cession, and early settlement of the 
Colony treated of; an account of its 











ee e ® oye Den mae gg 
hysical Geogra ilitary Defence ligion 
esl lle Genamesce Education and the 
Animal, Vegetable, | Shipping Press 
and Mineral King- | M fi igrati 
oms Staple Products Social State, &c. &c. 
Government Monetary System 


Nothing will be omitted which can be useful to Emigrants, or 
serve to convey to the general inquirer an exact idea of the 
actua’ diti f each Setti ; thus d g the Work one 
which will blend the useful with the agreeable—the instructive 
with the entertaining. 3 

The Candas, Upper and Lower, will appear 
next week; and one of the remaining Vols. of the Work every 
succeeding month.—See ips ora 
London: John Mortimer, 2 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square. 














HE ANNUAL COUKSE of TWELVE 
es i ere agree = genes: Ping 
icable to the Arts ign, and for the Purposes of Ge- 
anal Inf i will be deli d, during the Months of 
Febr: and March, at the Hunterian Theatre of Anatomy, in 
Great Windmill Street, Haymarket, = Mr. John Gregory 
Smith, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, Teacher of 
Anatomy, Surgery, &c. 
It will be attempted in this Course of Lectures to afford a 
eral view of this important science, divested as much as 
possible of all the minute or technical details, which are so 
essentially necessary in the acquisition of surgical knowledge, 
and to render such information only as may be more particularly 
useful to students in the arts of Design, to those gentlemen of the 
legal profession, for the perf of whose duties some degree 
of anatomical knowledge is often of the highest importance, and, 
in short, to all who deem it necessary to make themselves rac- 











suc! 
when they do occur, are excellent, and yon 1 trust, quickly 
4 ’ Py pone fic e 





ARIS.—ENGLISH and FRENCH 
rdi 5 
Batignoties ling School, Boulevard, Extérieur, No. 46, rue 
Miss Leal begs to inform her Friends and those Families who 

wish to place their Children under her care, that she is at present 
in London, and can be seen at home every Tuesday, Thursday, 
and Saturday, before 1 o’Clock, till the 20th of January. 

Letters, post paid, add to 36 Keppel Street. 

Parlour Boarders received on moderate Terms. 


ScHOOL of DESIGN, for the Education of 
A in the Principl 


ists, and I) i 








the P 
jing ever: uisite 
me — Study of the Human Figure, eatomically as well ac in 
ey) pe its —— beauty; combined with the other 
e 3 
thelRoyal Ac os forming also a Probationary School for 
etms may be 





at No. 6 Charlotte Street, BI bury, 





P the use of all those x- 
pedients, which, under the pretext <a support and ex- 
tension, augment the essential cause of deformity.”—Dr. Copland 
says, “ | esteem the exercises described to be the best calculated, 
of any means that have come to my knowledge, to prevent de- 
formity, to remedy it in most cases, and to promote a healthy 
physical developement.” 

Extract from the Spectator, Jan. 9. 1836.—‘* Mr. Walker, as the 
author of a “Eye Account of British Manly Exercises, comes 





tieally acquai with the and fune- 
tions of the human frame. 

During the Course, an opportunity will be afforded to Artists 
of seeing the form of the superficial muscles of the body, exposed 
to view by careful dissection, while at the same time their 
relative proportions and modes of action will be compared and 
descri' upon the living model. The structure and figure of 
the joints also, the anatomy and physiology of expression, and 
the physiology of respiration, are points to which particular 
attention will be devoted. 

A practical demonstration and every facility will be offered to 

1 who may be desirous of making studies or 





recommended for his knowledge of the subject. His‘ 
for Ladies’ is more valuable, and calculated to be infinitely more 
useful: for it is not confined to exercises merely, but regulates the 
motions of the limbs in action, the position of the body in re . 
and, in short, the wholedeportment. ...... Mr. Walker's k 
deserves neces in every family library. Attention to his sugges- 
tions would make many a lovely girl more beautiful, and, what is 
of no small moment, more comfortable to herself. If people look 
ungainly in — through the streets, how much more so must 
they appear in entering a room full of company, or joining a 








corner of Streatham Street, 


Loadon: Thomas Hurst, 65 St, Paul's Churchyard. 


ose g 
drawings from the recent dissections, on the morning subsequent 
to each Lecture. 

The Lectures will commence on Tuesday, the 16th day of 
February, 1836, at Half-past Eight o’Clock in the eae | 
recisely; and to be continued on each succeeding Friday an 

uesday, at the same ir. 

Cards of Admission to the Course, at One Guinea each, may be 
obtained of Messrs, Dominic Colnaghi and Co. Printsellers to the 
King, Pali Mali East; of Messrs. Carpenter and Son, Book- 








sellers, 14 Old Bond Street; and at the Hunterian Theatre of 
Anatomy, Great Windmill Street, Haymarket. 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, 





The 5th Volume of the 


CONTINUATION 


or 


HUME AND SMOLLETT’S 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


FROM GEORGE II. TO 1835. 
BY THE REV. T. S. HUGHES, B.D. 


PREBENDARY OF PETERBOROUGH; LATE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE AT CAMBRIDGE; 
AUTHOR OF ‘ TRAVELS IN GREECE,” &c. 


Being the Eightcenth Volume of Valpy’s only complete and Illustrated Edition of the History of England, 
now publishing at 5s. each. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH EIGHTY HIGHLY FINISHED ENGRAVINGS. 


Vols. I. to VIII. contain Hume; IX. to XIII. Smollett ; and Vol. XIV. commences Mr. Hughes’s Continuation 
to the Present Time, which will be completed in 8 Vols. Either portion can be ha separately. _ 


*,* The Sixth Vol. of the Continuation will + gl March Ist; and on the completion of the Work, this new 
portion of the History will be advanced to 6s. eac! 

The Indexes to Hume and Smollett, with that of the Continuation, will be given in the last volume. 

The publication will be continued each alternate month. 





“ The first volume, as of » is flent: it is in size portable without being too sma!l, and of a price 
which will render it diratnabie ~ all classes of => The Preliminary Essay is most useful as an ne to a perfect 

comprehension of what is to follow: it is written in a tone of impartiality and fairness as to stat » and with 
elegance and condensation as to style. ‘The work, to those who have neither time, taste, nor opp ity, for iting more bulky 

historians, will prove a source of enter and i "—Times. 


«« Of this Continuation we are bound to speak in térms of high approbation.”"—John Bull. 











Printed and published by A. J. Valpy, M.A., Red Lion Court, Fleet Street; and sold by all Booksellers. 








Complete in 4 vols. with Embellishments, 6s. each, 


POPE'S POETICAL WORKS; 


WITH A LIFE, NOTES, AND CRITICAL NOTICES ON EACH POEM, 


By the Rev. G. CROLY, LL.D. 


Critical Remarks on each Poem, by the Editor, form a distinguishing feature of this edition. 


The historical and landscape embellishments, for which Original Drawings have been expressly made, are 
executed in the best style of line-engraving on steel. 


“ We have here a neat and valuable copy of Pope's works. Of Dr. Croly’s ‘3 “rags bog wg! task he has undertaken there can be but 
one opinion. Himself a scholar, a critic, and a poet, we have a right to 3 r of which the author is now 
susceptible; and what is done, fairly fulfils this exp The h a a PP "— Literary Gazette, 








Printed by A. J. — and sold by all Booksellers. 


THE HIMALAYAN MOUNTAINS. DR. DIBDIN’S SUNDAY LIBRARY. 








In 12mo. price 9s. i yards, the Fourth —_ considerably 
and improv 


HE DUHUIN: DISSECTOR, oe 
MANUAL 6° ANATOMY; comprisin, 

tion of the Bones, Muscles, re Nerves, and Ten a 

the relative Anatom: of the different Regions of the Human 


Bod: ther with he ay 4 —- 
By ROBERT HARRISON, BR. D. &e. &c. 


Published — odgs and denith, “Dentin: + Longman and Co. ; 
and Simpkin, Era, and Co. London ; and may be had of aj 
respectable Bookselles. 


FOR HE NEW SESSION, 1836. 
In 38no, price 4s. bound and gilt. 
HE PARLIAMENTARY POCKET 
COMPANIGN, for the New Session, 1836; comprising 
the House of Lords aswell as Commons. Containing considerable 
and imp » and the latest state of the Repre- 





sentation. 
“The most useful and the best ee ae many similar 
works that have issuel from the press.”— 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Tans, 
In 12mo Price oxi 6s. illustrated by 1 several | Engravings, and 
edicated by Permission to the Kin 


HE LIFE and VOYAGES of CAPTAIN 


JAMES COOK ; drawn up from his Journals and other 


authentic Documents, and com! et much ——— information. 
’ RGE ‘OUNG, A.M. 


the hev. GEO 
Member of the Wernerian endl Secretary to the Whitby 
iteraryand Philosophical Society, &c. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


a NEW ILLUSTRATED WORK ag! PLANCHE, 
Ia folio, price 6s. No. 1. of 


ONTINENTAL G LEANINGS, 
consisting of highly finished Lithographic Views of the 
most Picturesque Sites or Places of Historical Interest in various 
parts of Europe, not hitherto —_— The Original Sketches 
and Letter-press a tions 
~PL LANCHE, F.S.A. 
Executed on wm... by ‘t. Ss. Cooper, = Sepia Drawings by 
Cc. F. Tomkin: 

Contents: Distant View of Selebargh, Tyrol; Zeughans, 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine; the Rhine, from the Hoke Wurzel; 
Aix-la-Chapelle, from the Rampart; Nieuport, Flanders; 
Saardam, Holland. 

Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


In 8vo. price 10s. cloth 


of PRESERVING HEALTH; embracing the subjects 
of Diet, Air, Exercise, Gymnastics, General and Physical Edu- 
cation, Occupations, Bathing, Clothing, Ventilation, &c. De- 
signed for the use ae em a rofessions in Society. 

J.B. DAVIS, Surgeon. 
And one of the’ View: Festleems of the Pottery Mechanics’ 
Institution. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Laue. 





BISHOP HORSLEY’S THEOLOGICAL WORKS. 
In 8 vols, 8vo. 4/. 1s. boards. 


YHE THEOLOGICAL WORKS 
of SAMUEL HORSLEY, LL.D. F.R,S. F.A.S. late 
Lord Bishop of St. Asa 
The Sermons, 18s. ; Biblical Criticism, 9/,9s.; Charges, 94.; 
Psalms, 12s.; may be had separately. 
Printed for Longman and Co. ; and J. G. and F. Rivington. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING AND “ARCHITECTURE. 
JOHN WEALE (late Taylor), ARCHI- 


TECTURAL LIBRARY, No. 59 High Holborn, an- 
nounces for immediate ublication, Works for the Engineer, 
Architect, Student, and Amateur. 





: " ' a 
eee eee Orta SO NY ond | Cee c Prnaumyprice etnias the 
ranches of the of the 

HIMALAYAN MOUNTAINS, and of she Flove of Garhonene UNDAY LIBRARY; containing 

By J. FORBES ROYLE, Esq,, F.L.S. and G.S., M.R.A.S., | nearly One Hundred Sermons by the most eminent 

Of the Hon. E. 1. rete eer ar og f 's Medical Establishment, Xc., and | Divines. With Notes, &c. 
late superintenden . Company's Botanic Garden a | By the Rev. T. F. DIBDIN, D.D. 
Saharunpore. A treasure for the pious."—Literary Gazetle, 
Parts 1. to VIII. imperial dto. price i/. each, with coloured Piates. | *,* Any volume may be purchased separately. 

'o be completed in Ten Parts. * London: Leagmas, Rees, Orme, and Co. 
Wm. H., Allen and Co., Leadenhall Street. a 

"HISTORY ¢ OF IRELAND. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. he 2d edition of 
In four vols. 8vo. price 3/. a new edition of UTLINES a IRISH H ISTORY; 


Tr tions of the Institution of Civil En- 
neers, in 4to. with a Portrait of the late President, Thomas 
elford, and 20 elaborate Plates. Price 24s. Subscribers’ Names 
received. 

A Practical Treatise on Locomotive Engines 

Railways, founded upon a great many new Experiments, 
=ole during a residence in England for Selentific Purposes, By 
Chevalier G. Pambour. In 8vo. with Plates, price 12s, Sub- 
scribers’ Names received. 

Building and other Acts relating to Build- 
ings, with Decisi By an Architect. Pocket 
size, 2s. 6d.; in pocke' ot. os _- leather, 3s. 

oller’s great Work of German Gothic Ar- 








HE HISTORY OF EUROPE,! for the Use of Young Persons. With E 
from the a, eoummahooment of the French Revolution to | 1 rice 4s, 6d. haif- 
the Rentoration of the Bour' 


}o. p bou 
John Harris, Corner of Sty Paul’s Chaehyand. 
By ARCHIBALD ALISON, F.R.S.E., Advocate. Pecans 


2 vols. large folio, 130 Plates, bound in 1 vol. with 

German Text complete; and to be accompanied with a Trans- 

lation of the original Text, in a separate 8vo. vol. Price 3/. 10s. 
1D 25th; the price after which will be raised. 





A DESIRABLE PRESENT. 
In a handsome volume, 8vo. 10s. cloth boards, 


Bele here npr narrate the events with an animation perfectly IVES of EMINENT PERSO NS. 
ity. Faithful and forcible, it shews us the | gy of Galileo, Kepler, Newton, Mahomet, Wol- 
evils of waar submission in the government, and of arrogant | Sey , Sir E. » Adam Smith, Caxton, Biake, 
demand in the people. To all he gives the mighty moral rer al Niebuhr, ae 5 Meath Michael Angelo. 
septate fb .. is history is Ng with ease and eloquence is | Under the mae of the Society for the Diffusion 
. of Useful Knowledge. 
London: Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row. 


These volumes wenleces History down to the Assumption of | 


the Imperial Crown apoleon in 1904. Vols. V. and VI., which 
or nes the Work, are in the press 








 Pmaeea 43 "William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh; and 
T. Cadell, Londen. 





CAPTAIN MARRYAT’S NEW WORK, 
Splendidly Illustrated by Clarkson Stanfield, R.A. 
Being the first of a Series of Illustrated Works by the best Authors, 
executed under the superintendence of Mr. Charles Heath 


HE PIRATE, and the THREE 
CUTTERS. With Twenty Plates, including a whole- 
length Portrait of the Author. 

In 1 vol, royal 8vo, LL. Lis, 6d; a 8vo. with India 

roof Plates, 21. 12e. 6d. 

*« We notice the of this spleadidly il! d work 
formed into C lasses according to undeceive - pees in an idea, just new too prevalent, that it 
arks = Sa for E: w 8 an annual; on the contrary, we hope it may be 

the labour of the an eternal r toe veh in everlasting request.”— Metropolitan Ma- 


lessen 
jouencten, oy the Use of Schools. asine, 
Design pons R of YOUTH. ’ , London: Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. 


n 8v0. price &s. 6d. 
ROSPECTS OF, sand PROGRESS 
TOWARDS, a REPUBL 
Printed and Published by A. J. Vere, Red Lion Court, Fleet 
Street ; and sold by all Booksellers. 


See 12mo, neatly bound in cloth (EER a 


MANUAL of the FRENCH VERBS; 
in which they are arranged on a New and Easy Plan; 3 
the Irregular Conjugations being f 
* their croge wit! 











Moller’s Memorials of German Gothic Archi- 
tecture, with Notes and Illustrations, in 8vo. a separate from 
the preceding). Price 8¢. ae and lett 
had :— 

Nicholson’s Audiences and Engineering 

4 1000 nd 281 fine Plates 
ease : on be. re po Mr te the Prefcecion at 4/, 4s. in 
cloth boards cnt lettered. f 
Wild’s Cottages for the Peasantry and for 
Emigrants, 8vo. Plates. Price 7 
Hakewell on Elizabethan Architecture, 8vo. 
8 Plates. Price 7s. hi 
Goodwin's Rural, Cottage, and Villa Arc ~ 
tecture, with Supplement. 2 vols. 2d edition, large 4to. super! 
Plates, "cloth toes and lettered. Price 5/, 5s. Supplement to 
Pods Price ll. 1s. 
ood’s Travels of an Architect in France, 
Mm 4. 2 vols. 4to. 72 Plates and Vignettes. Price 2!. 2s. 
Sopwith’s Treatise on Isometrical Drawing. 
Svo. 34 Plates, Price 16s, a 
Gratis. An extended Catalogue of New an 


Practical Archi land Eng’ g Works on Sale, English 
and Foreign, 











POPULAR MANUAL of the ART, 
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Vol. 1. (Ju 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


The Seventh Volume of tie 
ATURDAY MAGAZINE. 
~ The Volumes of this Work are publihed in the following 
ee Half-Yearly Volumes. 4 

4. @ * ad 
vo). I. (July to Dec, 1832) 4 6] Vol. IV. (An. toJunel834) 4 6 
ve iin, toJune 1833) 4 6] Vol. V. (J.ly toDec. 1834) 4 6 
Vol, L1l. (July to Dec. 1883) 4 6] Vol. VI.(An.toJune 1835) 4 6 
: Vol. VIL. (July to December 185) 4s. 6d, 
Annual Volumes. 

Saturday Magazine for 1832 \being the First 
Volume, as above), 4s. 6d. ae 

Saturday Magazine for 1833 ‘being Vols. IT. 
and III, bound in one), 7s. 6d. pi 

Saturday Magazine for 1834 being Vols. IV. 
and V. bound in one), 7s. 6d. : 

Saturday Magazine for 1835 (being Vols. VI. 
and VII. bound in one), 7s. 6d. 
The whole of the Parts and Numbers are reprinted, and always 

kept on sale. 
Monthly Parts, Sixpence, Wec&kly Numbers, 
One Penny each. 
London: John W. Parker, Saturday Magazine Office, 
¢ Weat Strand. 


In 18mo. price 2s. 6d. half-band, a 

PLAIN and SHORT HISTORY of 

ENGLAND, for CHILDREN ; in Letters from a Fa- 

iher to his Son. With a Set of Questions at the end of each 
Letter. 

; By the Editor of the “¢ Cottager’s Monhly Visitor.” 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Pal’s Churchyard, 
* and Waterloo Place, Pali Mill. 


8 New 3urlington Street, 
Mr. Bentley has just published the ‘ollowing 
NEW WORKS, 
In 2 vols. 8vo, with Plates, 
MPRESSIONS of AMERICA, 


I during the Years 1833, 34, and 35. 
By TYRONE POWER, Esq 
II. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with 14 Illustrations, bound in cloth, 
Paris and the Parisians in 1835. 
By Frances Trollope, 
Author of “‘ The Domestic Manners of the Americans,” &c. 


Ill, 
The Self-Condemned. 
By the Author of «« The Lollards,” &c. 3 vols. 
“This whole story is one of strong interest.”—Literary Gazette. 


Iv. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
The American in England. 
By the Author of “* A Year in Spain,” &c. 





Vv. 
The Outlaw. 
By the Author of “* The Buccaneer,” Xc. 
“ Anovel of a very superior order, and will heighten the repu- 
tation ef its already distinguished author. The characters are 
skilfully end soumitally developed.” —Morning Chronicle. 


vi. 
The Monarchy of the Middle Classes ; 
Or, France— Social, Literary, and Political. Second Series. 
By Hetry L. Bulwer, Esq. M.P. 2 vols. post 8v0, 


Vil. 
2d edition, mvised, with Additions, in 2 vols. 8vo. with 
Portrait, 


Memoirs of Lieut-General Sir Thomas 
Picton, G.C.B. 


Including his Correspondence, 
From the Originals in the possession of the Family. 
By H. B. Robinson, Esq, 


VIII. 
Chronicles of Waltham. 
By the Author of “ The Subaltern,” &c. 8 vol 
re Pull of deep and almost Crabbe-like interest.” — 
even, 


s. 
Quarterly 


IX. 
2d edition, revised and corrected, in 2 vols. 8v0. 
? with Two Portraits, 
Memoirs of Lord Bolingbroke, and of his Times. 
By G. W. Cooke, Esq. 
Barrister-at-Law, B.A. Oxon. 


OVID-SALLUST—CICERO—WITH ENGLISH NOTES, 
By the Rev. WILLIAM TROLLOPE. 
In 12mo. price 3s. 6d. bound, 


Bb ¢ ‘J 
{XCERPTA ex OVIDIL METAM. et 
£4 EPISTOLA. With English Notes and an Introduc- 
tion, containing Rules for Construing, a Parsing Praxis, &c. 
In 12mo. price 3s. 6d. bound, the 2d edition, with Emendations 
. and an Appendix, 
2. The Bellum Catilinarum of Sallust, and 
icero’s Four Orations against Catiline. With English Notes 


rita Introduction, together with the Bellum Jugurthinum of 
Sallust. 


y the Rev. William Trollope, M.A. 
»G.,and F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 


B. 
Printed for J. 


- In 8vo. price 10s. 6d. boards, the 24 edition of 
ISCOURSES on ELIJAH and JOHN 
the BAPTIST. 
th By the Rev. JAMES 8S. M. ANDERSON, M.A. 
. aplain in Ordinary to the Queen, Perpetual Curate of St. 
‘corge’s Chapel, Brighton, and Chaplain to the Sussex County 


Hospital, 


Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterleo Place, Pall Mail. i 


KEITH’S MEASURER, ENLARGED BY MAYNARD, ,; 
In 12mo. price 5s. bound, 
HE COMPLETE MEASURER;; or, the 


whole Art of Measuring; being — and comprehen- 
sive Treatise on Practical Geometry and Mensuration. Por the 


Use of Schools, and Persons concerned in Measuring, Gauging, | 


| 


Surveying, &c. 
Twenty-second 
By S YARD, 


AMUEL MAYNA 
Author of the “ Key to Keith's Complete Measurer.” 
Printed for Longman and Co.; Baldwin and Cradock; J., G., 
and F. Rivington; R.S. Kirby; Hamilton and Co.; J. Duncan; | 
Whittaker and Co.; Simpkin and Co.; Cowie and Co.; Houl-| 
ston and Son; and Wilson and Sons, York. | 
S | 


By THOMAS KEITH. 
Edition, corrected and enlarged, | 


MR. GUY'S POPULAR SCHOOL-BOOKS. | 
In royal 18mo. with Seven useful Maps, the 13th edition, | 
rice only 3s. bound in red, 


P 
CHOOL GEOGRAPHY, on a New and} 
Easy Plan. | 
By JOSEPH GUY, 
Late of the Military College, Great Marlow. | 

*,* A Key to the Problems, 1s. 6d.; and the Maps done up| 
separately, printed on royal drawing paper, and coloured, 2s. | 

his admirable school-book has done more to facilitate the 
knowledge of geography than any other volume offered to the! 
notice of schools; so perfect is it considered for teaching, that | 
the author’s work on astronomy owes its extensive sale to the 
same plan having been adopted in its arrangement. 

Guy’s General School Question-Book, in| 
Ancient and Modern History, Biography, Geography, Astro- 
nomy, and all other Subjects tending to enlarge the boundaries 
of juvenile knowledge. 4th edition, in a thick volume, 12mo. 
illustrated with a Chart of the Epochs and Leading Events of 
Ancient History, handsomely printed, price 4s, 6d. bound. 

Guy’s Chart of General History, on a large 
sheet, coloured. A Companion to the above. 5th edition, 
price 7s., or on canvass and rollers, price 10s. 6d, 

Guy’s Elements of Astronomy, familiarly ex- 
plaining the general phenomena of the heavenly bodies, &c., with 
Eighteen fine Copper-plates. 5th edition, price 5s. bound. 

Guy’s New British Primer. The 29th edi- 
tion, in a neat half-binding, price only 6d. 

Guy's British Spelling-Book. The 40th edi- 
tion, fine Frontispiece, and many Cuts. 1s, 6d, bound. 

eae x . 5 

Guy’s New British Expositor; a Sequel to 
~ neti Spelling-Book. The 5th edition, enlarged. 1s. 6d. 

ound. 

“An Expositor should ever step between the spelling-book and 
the dictionary.” 

Guy’s New British Reader, with Seventeen 
Woodcuts. 8th edition, improved, price 3s, 6d, bound. 

Guy’s Pocket Cyclopedia. The 10th edition, 
enlarged, and extensively improved, with the addition of nume- 
rous appropriate Cuts, in a handsome thick volume, 12mo. 
price 10s. 6d, boards, or in morocco, gilt edges, for presents, 
price 13s, 6d. 

Guy’s Tutor’s Assistant ; or, Complete Scho- 
lar’s Arithmetic; on a Plan materially to aid the comprehension 
and accelerate the Progress of the Learner; as well as to faci- 
litate and greatly abridge the Labour of the Teacher. The 10th 
edition, price 2s. 12mo. neatly bound. 

A Key to the Above, containing the So- 
lutions of the Questions given much at length, and in the correct 
School Form of Working, for the greater ease and convenience 
of general reference; together with additional Questions, for the 
use of Teachers in examining their Pupils, but not included in 
the Arithmetic. Price 4s. 6d. bound in blue and lettered. 

Guy’s School Ciphering- Book, 4to. 8th 
edition, price 3s. 6d. half-bound. Key to ditto, 6d. 

*,* A peculiarity in this very useful work is, that the first 
question in each rule is worked for the pupil, and expressed in 
words; thus enabling him to learn a rule without the aid of any 
teacher. 

London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row. 





J. Mitchell, Library, 33 Old Bond Street, has the honour to 
announce the publication of the following interesting Work :— 


ECOLLECTIONS of the ITALIAN 
OPERA, 1835. 
By A. E. CHALON, Esq. R.A. 
Drawn on Stone by R. J. Lane, Esq. A.R.A. 
Comprising the following full-length Subjects : 

. Mademoiselle Grisi, in the Opera of Otello. 

% Signor Lablache, in the Opera of Marino Faliero. 

3.Mademoiselle Grisi, in the Opera of Anna Bolena. 

4. ‘ignor Rubini, in the Opera of I Puritani. 

5. lademoiselle Grisi and Signor Lablache, in the Opera of 

,, Paritani. 
6. Sinor Tamburini, in the Opera of  Pauritani. 
7. Maemoiselle Taglioni, in the Ballet of La Sylphide. 
A limité number will be coloured from Mr. Chalon’s original | 
Drawings. An early application for which is solicited. 
Lonon : J. Mitchell, Library, 33 Old Bond Street. 
SCHOL HISTORY OF FRANCE AND ITALY. 
In a handson. j9mo. volume, ornamented with six Engravings, 
3rdsdition, neatly half bound, price 7s, 6d, 
HIST¢tRY OF FRANCE; including the 
Princia) Events from the foundation of the Empire by 
Pharamond to th present time, for young persons. 
By Mrs. MOORE. 
*_° In offering Third Edition of this little work to the public, 
some pains have ten taken to augment it, without deviating 
from the original pm; and more dates are added with a view of 
making it useful a% book of reference. The list of the three 
great lines of Frencisovereigns, and the tables of the family of 
each King, with the \jances standing at the head of each reign, 
have been corrected a4 made still more complete and useful for 
the better understandie of French History. 
London: Baldw. and Cradock, Paternoster Row. 
Where may be had, in handsome volume, 12mo. ornamented 
with a fine Frontispies and Vignette, price 7s. 6d. half-bound 
and lettered. 

Stories from theHistory of Italy, in a con- 
nected series, from the In‘sion of Alaric to the present time, 
comprehending a pleasing shich of the romantic ages from the 
fall of the Roman Empire. 4 Anne Manning. 
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In 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates, price 30s. boards, 


HE REV. WILLIAM KIRBY’S 


BRIDGEWATER TREATISE on the HISTORY, 


| HABITS, and INSTINCTS of ANIMALS 


William Pickering, Chancery Lane, London, 





In f.cap 8vo price ls. 


SKETCH from the INTERIOR of 
DERRYNANE ABBEY. 
William Pickering, Publisher, Chancery Lane, London. 


The 4th edition, price 9s. 6d. boards. 


R. KIDD’S BRIDGEWATER 
TREATISE. 
William Pickering, Publisher, Chancery Lane, London. 


3d and cheaper Edition, f.cap, 5s. 


y x 
\HE PHILOSOPHY OF THE MORAL 
FEELINGS. 
By JOHN ABERCROMBIE, M.D. F.R.S.E. 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh, &c, and 
First Physician to his Majesty in Scotland. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 

FOR SCHOOLS.—In a few Weeks, 
LATIN SYNTAX, and FIRST 
READING-BOOK for BEGINNERS; being an Adapta- 

tion of Br "s ** Little Latin Grammar” to the Eton Syntax. 
Rivingtons, Bt. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, Pall 
Mall; and J. W. Parker, West Strand. 








In a few days will be published, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 1/. 1s. in 
boards (dedicated, by permission, to the Marquess of Bute) 
DEFENCE of CHRISTIANITY; or, 
Conferences on Religion: being a Translation of “ Dé- 
fense du C ou Conf sur la Religion, par M. D. 


Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 





| Frayssinous. 


On Wednesday next will be published, a new edition, with the 
addition of a Map, of 
HE RAMBLER in AMERICA. 
By CHARLES JOSEPH LATROBE, 
Author of ‘* The Alpenstock,” &c. 
In two Volumes, post 8vo. price i6s, in cloth. 
The book of the season, as far as America is concerned, is un- 
questionably that of Mr. Latrobe.""— Quarterly Review, September. 
Printed for L. B. Seeley and W. Burnside; and sold by 
Seeleys, Fleet Street. 
8 New Burlington Street, Jan. 16, 1836. 
MR. BENTLEY’S LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
The following Works will be published immediately :— 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 
MEMOIRS OF 
HE PRINCE of the PEACE 
DON MANUEL GODOY). 
Translated under the superintendence of His Highness, 
from the original Manuscript. 
By Lieut.-Col. i G. D)ESMENARD. 


Il. 
2d edition, revised and corrected, in 3 vols. small 8vo. 
with a Portrait of the Author, 
A Pilgrimage to the Holy Land, &c. 
By A. De Lamartine. 
Ill. 


Mrs. Cleveland and the St. Clairs. 
By Lady Isabella St. John. 8 vols, 
IV. 
4th edition, revised, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 
England and the English. 
By E. L. Bulwer, Esq. M.P. 


Vv. 
3d edition, revised, with Additions, in 2 vols. post 8vo. with many 
Plates, including T wo additional of the Iron Gate of the Danube, 
price 2ls. 
A Steam Voyage down the Danube. 
With Sketches of Hungary, Wallachia, Servia, and Turkey. 
By M. J. Quin, 
Author of * A Visit to Spain,” &c. 
vi. 
Ben Brace ; 
The Last of Nelson’s Agamemnons. 
By Captain Chamier, R.N, 3 vols. 


Vil. 
3d edition, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 
“rance, 
Social, Literary, and Political. 
By Henry L, Bulwer, Esq. M.P. 
vill. 
On the 26th instant, complete in one pocket volume, with Two 
Engravings, from Designs by Cawse, price 6s. neatly bound, 
Ir. Cooper’s ** Headsman.”’ 
Forming the new Volume of 
The Standard Novels and Romances. 


The next Volume to appear in this Collection will be 
Mr. Hope's “ Anastasius.” 


To be followed by 
Mr. James’s ** Darnley.” 


And other popular Works of the most distinguished modern 
Novelists. 
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——————— 
COWPER’S WORKS IN WEEKLY PARTS, ie ONE $HILLING. 
On:the Ist of February, Second Edition, with the beautiful Embellishments by the Fimiem@g Part I., price 1s to be continued regularly on 
; each succeeding Friday, 


COWPERS LIFE AND WORKS. 
THE ONLY COMPLETE EDITION. 
INCLUDING THE WHOLE OF HIS PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE. 

Edited by the Rev. T. S. GRIMSHAWE, 

Author of ‘* The Life of the Rev. Legh Richmond.” 
WITH AN ESSAY ON THE GENIUS AND POETRY OF-:COWPER, 
By the Rey. J. W. CUNNINGHAM, 
Vicar of Harrow. 
On the same @ay will be published, to be continued regularly, on the Ist of each succeed ng month, 
SECOND EDITION, VOL, I. 


Price 5s. bound and lettered. 


«¢ There is not in the tae Bog arena x Mepis, a age writer whose works, including his admirable correspondence, deserves to be £0 generally infused, if'we may 
society, as those 
is ‘ho only edith edition which contains the whole Cowper’ correspondence, a collection of the most beautifal and Oe letters ever given to the world."=Tuit’s 


«« Wecan have no doubt that the sale of this work will exceed that of any modern publication. "Sun. 
«* If ever a work of the kind was formed for universal popularity, it is the present."—Bell’s Messenger. 


Prospectuses to be had of the Publishers. : 








THE PILGRIMS OF THE RHINE, IN MONTHLY PARTS. 
NOW READY, PARTL 


Pa are 


~ Price 2s. 6d. 


THE PILGRIMS OF THE RHINE. 


By the Author of “‘ Eugene Aram,” “ The Last Days of Pompeii,” &cec&c. 
WITH THE SPLENDID EMBELLISHMENTS. 


to eee Laon Rhine’ ae Oe OER Relig he in Sieee sea Tneg NNR, Hunts hp cenel NEE, charm the gsy, inform the intel- 
Sasa re ah hr reer pechoor bey eee som pal 


we have met with nothing like this work: subtle ey pen 
the season: the Weecury Semtente, Waith use af Che Mighey » being fu abound in every page Si ol 





SPLENDIDLY EMBELLISHED VORK. 
In One large Volume, Octavo. 


THE BOOK OF GEMS. 
THE POETS AND ARTISTS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
WITH UPWARDS OF FIFTY BEAUTFUL ENGRAVINGS, 


FROM ORIGINAL PICTURES, BY FIF7¥ LIVING PAINTERS. 


« This is in A aeoeee a book, that it would be scarcel ble to suggest an improvement.”—Ezsaminer. 
orth endid work is as admirable as it Lech" Literary Gazette. 


bie " Present Book * for the coming season could not h¥e been devised.”—Court Journal. 
that art and poetry have as yet completed among ui—-News = 


SAUNDERS AND OTLEY, CONDUIT STREET, HANOVER SQUARE: 
To be had of their Agents in Dublin and Edinburgh ; and of #¢ Booksellers and Newsmen throughout the Kingdom. 
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